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PEEFACE. 



This second instalment follows the lines laid down for 
Part I. Many names of minor importance have been 
omitted, and an endeavour has been made to give a 
distinct idea of, and to arouse an interest in, each 
author or work that is mentioned. At the same time 
it is believed that no awkward gaps have been left, and 
that no important branch or no distinct tendency of 
EngUsh literature during the period under review has 
been left unnoticed. 

The spelling of all the illustrative extracts is as given 
in the original editions. This was not in every case an 
easy matter to secure, even with the British Museum 
close at hand. But the labour was well spent, for the 
object was to carry the reader back to the olden times, 
and these little touches of antique spelling help. 
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ENGLISH LITEEATUEB. 



THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

The period of a hundred years which followed the death 
of Chaucer is one of the most barren in our literature. 
There were writers, it is true — poets in name, but in name 
only — whose works are wearisome and spiritless ; and the 
genius of the English appeared to sleep. Hugh Campe- 
den and Thomas Chestre, in the time of Henry VI., trans- 
lated from the French, poems which have never been 
printed ; and in the reign of Edward IV. John Harding 
wrote a tedious Chronicle of England, styling himself in 
the dedication and title the king's ' humble poete lau- 
reate,' and this is the first appearance in our literature of 
that fine title. 

Other writers there were who are still more obscure, 
such as Dame Juliana Berners, Prioress of Sopewell, who 
wrote in rhyme three tracts on Hunting, Hawking, and 
Heraldry ; and Henry Bradshaw, a monk of Chester, who 
wrote a metrical life of St. Werburgha, his patron saint. 

The prose writing of the period is somewhat better, 

II. B 
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2 HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 

but it does not redeem the age from its obscurity, and 
the stagnation prevailed, not in England only, but over 
Europe. * Of the books then written how few are read ! 
Of the men then famous how few are familiar in our 
recollection.' ^ 

Eeasons for such a state of intellectual torpor cannot 
be given with certainty, but two at least have been sug- 
gested, and of these the first is the influence of the 
scholastic philosophy. 

During the twelfth century the works of Aristotle, with 
the commentaries of great Arabian doctors, began to be 
studied in Western Europe, and the enthusiasm for the 
new study was wonderful — Abelard, Peter Lombard, Duns 
Scotus, Thomas Aquinas are only a few of the names 
of famous teachers who attracted crowds of scholars. 

* At Oxford there were thirty thousand scholars. No 
building in Paris could contain the crowd of Abelard's 
disciples ; when he retired to solitude they accompanied 
him in such a multitude that the desert became a town. 
These young and valiant minds thought they had found 
the temple of truth ; they rushed at it headlong in legions, 
breaking in the doors, clambering over the walls, leap- 
ing into the interior, and so found themselves at the 
bottom of a moat. Three centuries of labour at the 
bottom of this black moat added no single idea to the 
human mind.' ^ 

For the studies which had so captured the hearts of 
men were logic and metaphysics, leading to endless 
disputations of words, and withdrawing the attention 
from any true study of nature and mankind. 
» HftUam. ' ' Taine. 
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THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 3 

In the hands of Aristotle these studies had proved a 
noble instrument for the investigation of truth, but they 
were now applied to obscure and often frivolous questions 
of theology which logic could never resolve. At last, in 
the sixteenth century, this barren philosophy gave way to 
a nobler one which was really helpful to man, and which 
gave a healthy stimulus to his intellect instead of striking 
it with torpor. 

* Consider the old Schoolmen, and their pilgrimage 
towards Truth : the faithfulest endeavour, incessant un- 
wearied motion, often great natural vigour ; only no pro- 
gress : nothing but antic feats of one limb poised against 
the other ; there they balanced, somersetted, and made 
postures; at best gyrated swiftly with some pleasure, 
like Spinning Dervishes, and ended where they began.' * 

The second suggested cause for this stagnation was 
the stern repression of innovations in religion. During 
the preceding century attempts were made to curb the 
growing power and pride and luxury of the clergy, and 
Wyclif and his poor priests gave an example of a purer 
life and simpler faith. But the new house of Lancaster 
gained the support of the Church, and in return cruelly 
persecuted the Lollards. A law for the burning of here- 
tics was passed, and the reign of each of the three 
Henries was disgraced by these executions. The Eeform- 
ation was, however, only delayed, and in the next 
century, in conjunction with several other causes, it 
produced such an outburst of intellectual vigour as has 
seldom been seen in the history of the world. 

» Carlyle. 
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4 HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 

CAXTON AND THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. 

The latter half of the fifteenth century is famous on 
account of the invention of printing, which so greatly 
aided the awakening, the Renaissance of the next century. 
The honour of the invention belongs to Guttenberg, of 
Mentz, who, with his partner Fust, about the year 1455, 
printed the beautiful Latin Bible called the Mazarin Bible. 

* It is a very striking circumstance that the high- 
minded inventors of this great art tried at the very out- 
set so bold a flight as the printing an entire Bible, and 
executed it with astonishing success. We may see in 
imagination this venerable and splendid volume leading 
up the crowded myriads of its followers, and imploring, 
as it were, a blessing on the new art, by dedicating its 
first-fruits to the service of Heaven.' ^ 

Some twenty years later the new art was hrought to 
this country, and in November 1477 the first book which 
we certainly know was printed in England, issued from 
the press in * the abbey at Westmynstre.' The printer, 
William Caxton, was born in the Weald of Kent about 
1422, and was sent to a good school, as he gratefully 
records in one of his prefaces : * I am bounden to pray 
for my fader and moder's souls, that in my youthe sent 
me to schoole.' In 1438 he was apprenticed to the rich 
London mercer, Eobert Lange, who became Sheriff and 
Lord Mayor, and who died in 1441. Caxton soon after- 
wards, while still an apprentice, went to Bruges, and 
*contynued for the space of XXX yere' in the Low 
Countries. In course of time he became the ' governor ' 

• HaUam. 
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CAXTON AND THE INVENTION OF PRINTING 5 

or representative at Bruges of the Mercers' Company 
of London, and had many difficult and delicate duties to 
perform in promoting and regulating the great trade 
between England and the Low Countries. 

In 1463 Margaret, sister of Edward IV., was married 
to Charles the Bold of Burgundy, and Caxton was 
brought into friendly intercourse with her, and in 1470 
he appears no longer as a merchant, but as one in the 
household service of the duchess. 

About 1469 he began a translation from the French 
of the * Eecuyell of the Historyes of Troye,' and finished 
it at Cologne in 1471. The book was much sought after, 
and it is thought that, in order to multiply copies of it, 
Caxton set himself to learn the * mystery ' of printing. 

Some few years earlier Mentz had been besieged 
and captured. Fust's press had been broken up and his 
workmen scattered, and in this way the secret art was 
spread. From some of these workmen Caxton probably 
learned the secret, and his book was printed about 1474. 
No place or date appears on the title-page, but it is 
thought to have been printed at Bruges ; and Caxton's 
next book, the * Game and Playe of the Chesse,' was 
probably printed at the same place. 

Then, in 1477, was printed at Westminster * The 
Dictes and Notable Wyse Sayenges of thePhylosophers,' 
a work translated from the French by Earl Eivers, the 
brother of the queen. Chaucer's ' Cauntyrburye Tales ' 
soon followed, and a second and more correct edition 
was afterwards printed when Caxton had secured a 
better copy. 

The * Chronicles of England,' the 'Hestoryes of 
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Kynge Arthur/ the * Fables of Esope/ the * Historye of 
Eeynart the Foxe,' and many another book was printed by 
him, and during his fourteen years of labour in England 
he printed more than 18,000 pages, mostly folio, and 
nearly eighty separate books. He also himself translated 
twenty-one books, for the most part French romances. 
He enjoyed the favour of many nobles and of three 
kings, Edward IV,, EichardHL, and Henry VH., and he 
died in 1491, after a Ufe filled with long and honourable 
labour. 

We notice with some surprise and disappointment 
that the literature which issued from Caxton's press is 
of a light and comparatively frivolous character, and that 
no edition of the Bible is in the list. No doubt Caxton 
felt bound to study the tastes of his powerful patrons, 
and we know that Wyclif 's translation of the Bible, which 
many would have welcomed, lay during this time under 
the interdict of the Church. 

* It was in the year 1477 that our first press was 
established in Westminster Abbey by William Caxton ; 
but in the choice of his authors that liberal and indus- 
trious artist was reduced to comply with the vicious taste 
of his readers ; to gratify the nobles with treatises on 
heraldry, hawking, and the game of chess, and to amuse 
the popular credulity with romances of fabulous knights 
and legends of more fabulous saints.' * 

* Gibbon. 
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MORTE D'ARTHUR. 



This is one of the most interesting books that issued 
from Caxton's press, though it lies open to the reproach 
which has just been quoted from Gibbon. In the preface 
Caxton tells us how he came to print it. 

After that I had accomplysshed and fynysshed dyvers hystoryea of 
grete conquerours and prynces, many noble gentyhnen of thys royame of 
Englond camen and demaunded me, wherfore that I have not do made 
and emprynte, the noble hystorye of the saynt greal, and of the moost 
renomed crysten Kyng Arthur, whyche ought moost to be remembered 
emonge us Englysshe men to fore al other crysten kynges. 

For it is notoyrly knowen thorugh the unyversal world that there 
been ix worthy and the best that ever were. That is to wete thre paynyms, 
thre- Jewes, and thre crysten men. As for the paynyms, they were to 
fore the Incarnacyon of Cryst, which were named, the fyrst Hector of 
Troye, the second Alysaunder the grete, and the thyrd Julyua Cezar 
Emperour of Bome. And as for the thre Jewes, the fyrst was Due Josue, 
the second Davyd Eyng of Jherusalem, and the thyrd Judas Machabeua. 

And sythe the Incarnacyon have ben thre noble crysten men ad- 
mytted thorugh the unyversal world into the nombre of the ix beste 
and worthy, of whome was fyrste the noble Arthur, whos noble actes 
I purpose to wryte in thys present book. The second was Charlemayn 
or Charles the grete, and the thyrd and last was Ck)defray of Boloyn, 
of whos acts and lyf I made a book unto thexcellent prynce and kyng 
of noble memorye kyng Edward the fourth. 

And the sayd noble jentylman instantly requyred me tempiynte 
thystorye of the sayd noble kyng and conquerour kyng Arthur, affermyng 
that I ou3t rather temprynte his actes and noble feates than of Godefroye 
of Boloyne or ony of the other eyght, consydering that he was a man 
bome wythin this royame and kyng and emperour of the same. 

The Arthur legend is very old, but it seems as though 
it would never lose its freshness. It suggested to Spenser 
the idea of the * Faerie Queen,' and in our own days it has 
afforded material for some of the most charming and 
perfect English poems. The story has been told and 
retold by Geoffrey of Monmouth, by Wace and Layamon, 
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and by many French romance writers. The names of 
the heroes and of their dwelling-places still cling to the 
soil in Brittany, m Cornwall, in Wales, and especially in 
the Border country which Scott loved so well. 

In Caxton's time there were many French romances 
on the subject which were eagerly read, and a transla- 
tion and compilation was made from these romances by 
Sir Thomas Malory. Of him little is known, but he 
speaks of himself as a * servant of Jesu by night and by 
day,' and it has been thought that he was a priest. He 
finished his translation about 1470, and it was printed 
by Caxton in 1485. 

One of the romances which Malory made most use of 
was that of ' Launcelot of the Lake,' and the following 
extract describes that famous knight dying of grief and 
remorse after the death of Arthur and Guenevere. 

Than Syr Launcelot never after ete but lytyl mete, ne dranke, but 
contynually mourned untyll he was deed. For evermore daye and nyght 
he prayed, but nedefuUy as nature requyred somtyme he slombred a 
broken slepe, and ever he was lyenge grovelynge on Eynge Arthurs and 
Queue Gwenevers tombe. 

O ye myghty and pompous lordes shynynge in the glory transytory 
of thys unstable lyf . Beholde, beholde, see now thys myghty conquerour 
Eyng Arthur whom in humayne lyf all the worlde doubted. See also thys 
noble queue Guenever that somtyme sate in her chare adoumed wyth 
golde, perles, and precyous stones, now lye ful lowe in obscure fosse or 
pytte covered wyth cloddes of erth and claye. Beholde also thys myghty 
champyon Launcelot, pyerles of knyghthode: see now how he lyeth 
grovelynge on the colde moulde, now beynge soo feble and faynt that 
somtyme was so terrible. 

Than Syr Launcelot sent for the bysshop and sayd * Syr bysshop I 
praye you geve to me al my ryghtes that longyth to a crysten man. 
Soo whan he was howselyd and enelyd, and had all that a crysten man 
ought to have he prayed the bysshop that his felawes myght bere his 
body to Joyous Garde. 

So at a season of the nyfht they al went to theyr beddes, for they 
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alle laye in one chambre. And so after mydnyghte the bysshop as he 
laye in his bedde asleep he felle on a grete laughter. And therwyth alle 
the felaushyp awoke and came to the bysshop and asked him what he 
aylled. A Jhesu mercy, said the bysshop, why dyd ye awake me ? I was 
never in all my lyf so mery and so wel at ease. Here was Syr Launcelot 
wyth me with moo aungels thanne ever I sawe men in one daye. And I 
sawe the aungels heve up Syr Launcelot unto heven, and the s&tes. of 
heven opened ayenst hym. Goo ye to his bedde and thanne shalle ye 
preve the sothe. So when they came to his bedde they fonde hym 
sterke dede, and he laye as he had smyled. And the swetest saveour 
about hym that ever they f elte. Than was there wepynge and wryngyng 
of hondea, and the grettest doole they made that ever made men. 

And on the mome the bysshop dyd his masse of Requiem^ and 
after they put Syr Launcelot in the same horse beere, that queue Gwe- 
never was layd in to fore that she was buried. And so they alle togyder 
wente wyth the body of Syr Launcelot dayly tyll they came to Joyous 
Garde and ever they had an hondred torches brennyng about hym. 
And soo wythin xv dayes they came to Joyous Garde. And there they 
layd hys corps in the body of the quyre and sange ai^d redde many 
sawters and prayers over hym. And ever his vysage was layed open 
and naked, that all folkes myghte beholde hym. 



THE BALLAD OF CHEVY CHASE. 

No great English poem was produced in the fifteenth 
century, but several ballads of great merit and by un- 
known authors have come down to us from that period. 
Of these the finest is that of Chevy Chase. 

* The old song of Chevy Chase is the favourite ballad 
of the common people of England ; and Ben Jonson used 
to say he had rather have been the author of it than 
of all his works. Sir Philip Sidney, in his discourse of 
poetry, says of it : *' I never heard the olde song of Percy 
and Duglas, that I found not my heart mooved more 
then with a Trumpet : and yet is it sung but by some 
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blind Crouder, with no rougher voyce, then rude 
stile/" ^ 

Earl Percy and Earl Douglas were the wardens of 
the EngUsh and Scottish marches, and were quick to 
resent the least encroachment from either side. The 
ballad tells how 

The Pers^ owt of Northombarlande 

And a vowe to God mayd he, 
That he wold hunte in the mountayns, 

Off Chyviat within dayes thre, 
In the mauger^ of doughty Doglas, 

And all that ever with him be 
The f attiste hartes in all Cheviat 

He sayd he wold kill, and carry them away ; 
Be my feth, sayd the dougheti Doglas agayn, 

I wyll let that hontyng yf that I may. 
Then the Pers^ owt of Bamborowe cam, 

Wit him a myghtye meany ; 
With fifteen hundrith archares bold ; 

The ■ wear chosen out of shyars thre. 

The hunt began, and before noon a hundred harts lay 
dead. Then news came that the Douglas and his men 
were coming. 

The wear twenty hondrith spearmen good 

Withouten any f ayle ; 
The ' wear borne along be the watter a Twyde, 

Yth bowndes of Tividale. 
The dougheti Doglas on a stede 

He rode att his men beforne ; 
His armor glytteryde as dyd a glede * ; 

A bolder bame was never born. 
Tell me what men ye are, he says, 

Or whos men that ye be : 
Who gave youe leave to hunt in this 

Chyviat chays in the spyt of me ? 



* Addison. * in spite of. ^ they. * burning coal. 
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The first mane that ever him an answear majd 

Yt was the good lord Pers^. 
We wyll not tell the what men we ar, he sayd, 

Nor whos men that we he ; 
But we wyll hount hear in this chajs 

In the spyte of thyne and of the. 

The battle then began, and many fell on both sides. 

At last the Doglas and the Persd met 

Lyk to captayns of myght and mayne, 
The swapte togethar tyll the both swat 

With swordes, that wear of fyn rnyllan? 
Tyll the bloode owte off thear basnetes sprente 

As ever dyd heal or rayne. 
Holde the, Pers^, sayd the Doglas, 

And i' feth I shall the brynge 
Wher thowe shalte have a yerls wagis 

Of Jamy our Scottish kynge. 
For the manfuUyste man yet art thowe 

That ever I conqueryd in filde fightyng. 
Nay then, sayd the lord Pers^, 

I tolde it the befome. 
That I wolde never yeldyde be 

To no man of a woman bom. 
With that ther cam an arrowe hastely 

Forthe off a mightie wane 
Hit hathe strekene the yerle Doglas • 

In at the brest banc. 
Thoroue lyvar and longs bathe 

The sharp arrowe ys gane 
That never after in all hys lyffe days 

He spayke mo wordes but ane. 
That was, Fyghte ye, my merry men, whyllys ye may 

For my lyff days ben gan. 
The Pers^ leanyde on his brande, 

And sawe the Doglas de ; 
He tooke the dede man be the hands. 

And sayd. Wo ys me for the I 

' Milan steel. 
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To have savyde thy lyflfe I wold have pertyd with 

My landes for years thre, 
For a better man of hart nare of hande 

Was not in all the north contrd. 

These were the last words of the Percy, for a Scottish 
knight, when he saw his leader fall, came riding through 
the press of archers. 

He set uppone the lord Persd 

A dynte, that was full soare ; 
With a suar ' spear of a myghtd tre 

Clean thorow the body he the Persd bore 
Athe tothar syde, that a man myght se, 

A large cloth yard and mare : 
Towe bettar captayns wear nat in Ghristianid 

Then that day slain wear ther. 
This battell begane in Chyviat 

An owar befor the none, 
And when even-song bell was rang 

The battell was nat half done. 
Of. fifteen hondrith archars of Ynglonde 

Went away but fifti and thre ; 
Of twenty hondrith spearmen of Skotlonde 

But even five and fifti. 
But all wear slayne Cheviat within ; 

The had no strengthe to stand on hie 
Thfe chylde may rue that ys unborne 

It was the mor pitt^. 
Word ys cominen to Eddenburrowe 

To Jamy the Skottishe kyng 
That dougheti Doglas, ly£f-tenant of the Merches, 

He lay slean Chyviot within. 
His handdes dyd he weal and wryng, 

He sayd, Alas, and woe ys me I 
Such another captayn Skotland within, 

He sayd, y-feth shuld never be. 
Worde ys commen to lovly Londone 

Till the fourth Harry our kyng 
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That lord Persd lyfif -tenant of the Merchis, 

He lay slayne Chyviat within. 
God have merci on his soil, sayd kyng Harry, 

Good lord, yf thy will it be I 
I have a hondrith captayns in Ynglonde he sayde 

As good as ever was hee : 
But Pers^, and I brook my lyfife, 

Thy deth well quyte shall be. 



EARLY SCOTTISH POETRY. 

Before leaving the fifteenth century we must look over 
the Scottish border into a land where men of kindred 
blood and kindred speech were living, but where also the 
national spirit was strongly excited against England, 
and not without cause. 

The first Scottish poet to be mentioned is John Bar- 
bour, who in the time of our Edward III., and while 
Chaucer was a young man, is said to have come to Oxford 
as a student. He afterwards became Archdeacon of Aber- 
deen, and wrote a long epic poem called ' The Bruce,' in 
which he describes with spirit and genius the perilous 
adventures and the final triumph of the Scottish hero. 

The opening of the poem is simple and to the pur- 
pose. 

Storyse to rede ar delitabill 
Suppose that thai be nought but fabill 
Than suld storyse that suthfast wer, 
And ^ thai war said on gud maner, 
Have doubill plesance in herying. 

His book shall be no fable, but the true story of 

King Bobert off Scotland 
That hardy was of hart and hand 
And gud Schyr James off Douglas 



if. 
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That in hys tyme sa worthy was 
That off hys price and hys bounty 
Into far lands renounyt wase he. 

From time to time Barbour breaks the course of his 
story to give utterance to his feelings of love of his 
country, as in the following : 

A ! fredome is a nobill thing, 
Fredome mayse man to haiff liking ; 
Fredome all solace to man giffis ; 
He levys at ese, that frely levys. 
A noble hart may haiff nane ese 
No ellys nocht that may him plese ; 
Gyff fredome failyhe, for fre liking 
Is yhamyt * our '^ all othier thing. 

In one of the books of the poem Barbour describes 
Bruce riding on a little palfrey, and ranging his army on 
the eve of the battle of Bannockburn. Opposite was 
the English host, and in front of them was Sir Henry 
de Bohun, who, seeing the king, rode fiercely forward. 

He thoucht that he suld weill lichtly 
Wyn hym and haf hym at hys wiU 
Sen he hym horsyt saw sa ill. 

They met in full career, and the knight missed the 
king. 

And he that in hys sterapys stud 
With the ax that wes hard and gud 
With sa gret mayn raucht hym a dynt 
That nothyr hat na helm mycht stynt 
The hevy dusche that he hym gave 
That neir the heid till the hamys ^ clave 
The hand ax schaft f ruschyt ^ in twa 
And he down to the erd gan ga 
All flatlyngs, for hym faillyt mycht 
This wes the fyrst strak off the fycht. 



desired. * over. « brains. * crushed. 
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The twentieth and final book of the poem tells of 
the death of Eobert Bruce, the wedding of Prince David, 
and the death of Douglas while fighting against the 
Saracens in Spain. Barbour finished his poem in 1375 
and died in 1395. 

In the year that Barbour died there was born 
another Scottish poet, Prince James^ who afterwards 
reigned as James I. Scotland was then under the weak 
rule of Robert III., and was full of trouble. The little 
prince was sent away at the age of ten for education 
and safety to France, but the ship was captured by the 
English, and the prince was brought to London. From 
1405 to 1424 he remained a captive, but he was kindly 
treated and carefully educated, and he became a student 
and imitator of Chaucer. 

His chief and perhaps his only poetical work is the 
' Kingis Quhair ' (King's Book), which was written at 
Windsor the year before his release. He tells us that 
he lay one May morning on his bed in Windsor Tower, 
musing on the ills of fortune and the sorrows of his 
past life. Then he chanced to go to the window and, 
like Chaucer's Palamon, he saw a beautiful vision. 

And there-with kest I doun myn eye ageyne, 
Quhare as I saw, walkyng under the toure 

Full secretly new cumyn hir to pleyne,' 
The fairest or the freschest songe floure 
That ever I sawe, me thoucht, before that hour, 

For quhich sodayn abate, anon astert 

The blude of all my body to my hert. 

And though I stude abaisit then a lyte 

No wonder was ; for-quhy my wittis all 
Were so overcom with plesance and delyte, 

* play, amuse oneself. 
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Onely through latiing of myn eyen fall, 
That sudaynly my hert became hir thrall, 

For ever, of free wyll ; for of manace 

There was no takyn • in hir suete face. 

And in my hede I drewe ryght hastily. 
And eft songs I lent it forth ageyne, 

And sawe hir walk, that verray womanly, 
With no wight mo, but onely wommen iueyne, 
Than gan I studye in my self and seyne, 

* A I 8U»l;e, ar ge a warldly creature. 

Or hevinly thing in likenesse of nature ? 

* Or ar se god Cupidis owin princesse 

And cumyn are to louse me out of band ? 

Or ar ge verray nature the goddesse, 

That have depayntit with gour hevinly hand 
This gardyn full of flouris, as they stand ? 

Quhat sail I think, allace ! quhat reverence 

Sail I minester to your excellence ? ' 

Then all the birds burst into singing, and the lady also 
sings, and the prince listens with delight to her sweet 
voice. Then to his sorrow she departs, and to him the 
bright May day becomes as night. 

And quhen sche walkit had a lytill thrawe * 

Under the suete grene bewis ' bent, 
Hir faire fresch face, as quhite as ony snawe, 

Scho tumyt has, and furth hir wayis went ; 

Bot then began myn axis and turment, 
To sene hir part, and folowe I na mycht ; 
Me thouoht the day was tumyt into nycht. 

This beautiful lady was Joan, the daughter of the 
Duke of Somerset, and it is pleasant to know that the 
prince prospered in his wooing. The lovers were married 
in the following February in St. Mary Overie (Gower's 
church), returned in triumph to Scotland, and were 
crowned in May at Scone with great rejoicing. 

* token. - time. ■ boughs. 
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HAWE8 AND 8KELT0N. 



The latter half of the sixteenth century witnessed an 
extraordinary outburst of English poetry, but its early 
years gave little promise of this. In the reign of 
Henry VII. Stephen Hawes wrote a long poem, the 
' Passetyme of Pleasure,' which was an echo of Chaucer's 
early poems and especially of the * Eomaunt of the Eose.' 
The hero of the poem, Graunde Amoure, seeks 
and finds and after many perilous adventures wins La 
Belle Pucell. He is led by Fame to the Tower of 
Doctrine and is entertained by the ladies. Grammar, 
Logic, Ehetoric, Arithmetic, and Music. Music plays 
upon an organ before a solemn assembly, among whom 
is La Belle Pucell, and with her Graunde Amoure falls 
instantly in love. 

It happened so that in a temple olde, 

By the toure of Musyke at great solemnyte 
La Bell Pucell I dyd ryght well beholde 

Whose beaute clere and great homilite 

To my heart dyd cast the darte of amyte ; 
After whyche stroke so harde and farvent 
To her excellence I came incontinent. 
Beholdyng her chere and lovely countenaunce, 

Her garmentes ryche and her propre stature, 
I regestered well in my remembraunce 

That I never sawe so fayre a creature. 

So well favoured create by nature : 
That harde it is for to wryte wyth yncke 
AU the beaute, or any hert to thynke. 
Fayrer she was than was quene Elyne, 

Proserpyne, Cresyde, or yet Ypolyta, 
Medea, Dydo, or yonge Polexyne, 

Alcumena, or quene Menelape ; 

Or yet dame Bosamunde ; in certaynte 

None of all these can have the premynence. 

II. C 
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The next day the lovers meet in a delightful garden 
kept by the portress Courtesy, and there they plight their 
troth. But before they can be perfectly happy Graunde 
Amoure has many monsters to meet and quell, and 
among them is a giant twelve feet high, with three 
heads styled Falsehood, Imagination, and Perjury. The 
fight with this giant was fierce and long. 

Yet evermore T did thinke amonge 
Of La Belle Pucell, whom I shold attayne 
After my batiayles, to release my payne. 

At last with one mighty stroke — 

I cut of ancMie 
One of his legges, amiddes the thye bone. 

Than to the ground he adowne did fall, 
And upon me he gan to loure and glum, 
Enforcing him so for to ryse withall, 

But that I shortly unto him did cum ; 

With his thre hedes he spytte all his venum ; 
And I with my swerde as fast as coude be, 
With all my force cut of his hedes thre. 

Soon afterwards Graunde Amoure and La Belle Pucell 
are married, and live many years of perfect peace and 
happiness. Then Old Age comes and with his staff 
gently strikes Graunde Amoure, Death follows and calls 
him away, Mercy and Charity bury him, and Eemem- 
brance writes his epitaph. 

It will be seen that the poem is an ideal picture of a 
perfect knight, and no doubt it furnished delightful 
reading to the lords and ladies of Henry's court. But 
the national taste was changing, and these shadowy 
personifications of the virtues and vices soon ceased to 
give pleasure. 

The poet laureate, John Skelton, wrote in a far 
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diflferent style. He is described as a * rude, rayling 
rimer, using short measures pleasing only to the popular 
eare.' Most of his works belong to the reign of Henry 
VIIL, when the pride and corruption of the clergy had 
reached its height ; and Skelton, though himself a priest, 
gave vigorous expression to the popular feeling against 
the Church. In his * Boke of Colin Cloute * he speaks of 
the prelates 

Buylding royally 
Their mancyons curyously 
With turrettes and with toares. 
With halles and with boures, 
Stretchyng to the starres ; 
With glasse windowes and barres ; 
Hangyng about the walles 
Clothes of golde and palles ; 
Arras of ryche aray, 
Freshe as floures in May : 
How be it they lett down fall 
Their churches cathedrall. 

Skelton also had the courage to attack the pride and 
insolence of the great Wolsey, in a poem called * Why 
come ye nat to Courte ? ' 

Our barons be so bolde 

Into a mouse hole they wolde 

Rynne away and crepe, 

Lyke a mayny * of shepe ; 

Dare nat loke out at dur 

For drede of the mastyve cur, 

For drede of the bochers dogge 

Wold wyrry them lyke an hogge. 

For all their noble blode 

He pluckes them by the hode, 

And shakes them by the eare, 

And brynges them in suche feare ; 

He bayteth them lyke a here, 

» flock. 
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Lyke an oxe or a bull ; 

Theyr wyttes, he saith, are dull ; 

He sayth they have no brayne 

Theyr astate to mayntayne ; 

And maketh them to bow theyr kne 

Before his majeste. 

On account of this bold attack the poet was bound 
to fly for protection to the Sanctuary at Westminster. 
There the Abbot Islip received him kindly, and he 
remained in safety till his death in 1529, and was buried 
in St. Margaret's. 

Not all of Skelton's rhymes are rude and railing, and 
he wrote a pretty poem called * Phyllyp Sparowe,' which 
is an elegy on a pet bird belonging to a nun. He thus 
describes the beauty of the nun : 

Her eyen gray and stepe * 

Causeth myne hert to lepe ; 

With her browes bent 

She may well represent 

Fayre Lucres as I wene 

Or els fayre Polexene, 

Or els Caliope 

Or els Penelope. 

She is the vyolet 

The daysy delectable 

The columbine commendable. 

She florysheth new and new 

In beaute and vertew. 



WILLIAM DUNBAR AND GAWEN DOUGLAS. 

Once more we must turn to Scotland, for it is in that 
country that in the early part of the sixteenth century 
we find the worthiest successors of Chaucer. 

In May 1503 the marriage was celebrated of James IV. 

» bright. 
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of Scotland to Margaret daughter of Henry VII. of England, 
and this gave occasion for a fine poem, * The Thistle and 
the Eose,' by William Dunbar, a native of East Lothian. 

The progress of the king and queen from Eichmond 
to Edinburgh was marked by extraordinary magnificence 
of parade and spectacle, and among the welcomes given 
to Margaret this poem of Dunbar's would find a place. 

The poem opens with stanzas not unworthy of Chaucer : 

Quhen Merche wes with variand windis past, 
And Appryll had with hir silver shouris 

Tane leif at Nature, with ane orient blast, 
And lusty May, that muddir is of flouris. 
Had maid the birdis to begyn thair houris,* 

Amang the tendir odouris reid and quhyt, 

Quhois harmony to heir it wes delyt. 

In bed at morrow sleiping as I lay, 

Methocht Aurora, with her cristall ene 
In at the window lukit by the day. 

And halsit "^ me with visage pale and grene ; 

On quhois hand a lark sang, fro the splene,^ 
* Awak luvaris, out of your slemering, 
Se how the lusty morrow dois upspring I ' 

The poet then rises, and with May passes into a 
beautiful garden, where Nature (as in Chaucer's ' Parle- 
ment of Briddes ') is summoning all beasts and birds 
and flowers to appear and do their accustomed homage on 
May morning. The lion comes first and is thus described : 

This awfull beist full terrible of cheir, 

Persing of luke, and stout of countenance, 

Kyght strong of corpes, of fassoun fair, but feir,* j^ 

Lusty of shaip, lycht of deliverance, 

Beid of his cuUour as the ruby glance. 

In field of gold he stude full mychtely 

With floure de lucis sirculit lustely. 

* orisons. * hailed. ■ with good will. * fierce. 
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This is the red Hon of the standard of Scotland, 
whose figure was encireled with the fleur de luce. Nature 
crowns the lion with a diadem of precious gems and 
bids him rule with justice and mercy. She then calls 
the flowers and selects the Thistle (the symbol of Scot- 
land), crowns him with rubies and bids him guard the 
rest. Above all she bids him hold the Eos? (the symbol 
of England) in all honour. 

Nor hald no udir flour in sic denty ' 

As the f resche Bose, of cullor reid and quhyt ; 

For gif thou dois, hurt is thyne honesty, 

Considdering that no flour is so perfyt, 

So full of vertew, plesans, and delyt, 

So full of blissfuU angelik bewty, 

Imperial birth, honour, and dignite. 

Nature then crowns the Eose with clarified gems 
whose lustre fills the land. The Eose is hailed queen by 
the assembled flowers, and the universal chorus of birds 
sing her praise. 

Dunbar wrote another poem, ' The Golden Terge,' in 
the manner of Chaucer, whom he greets as ' Eeverend 
Chaucere, rose of rethoris all,' and a poem called * The 
Daunce,' which with its grim humour reminds us of 
Burns in ' Tam O'Shanter ' and the * Address to the Deil.' 

Gawen Douglas was the third son of Archibald the 
great Earl of Angus. He was born about 1474, and 
he studied at St. Andrews and at the University of Paris. 
He then entered the Church, and was made Provost of 
St. Giles in Edinburgh in 1501. Queen Margaret became 
his friend and patroness, and strove to give him prefer- 
ment. She failed to gain for him the Archbishopric of St. 

* price. 
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Andrews, but in 1516 he was made Bishop of Dunkeld. 
But the times were then full. of trouble in Scotland, 
and the bishop having incurred the displeasure of the 
Duke of Albany, was forced to take refuge in England. 
He was kindly received by Henry VIIL, and lived in 
London till 1522, when he died of the plague and was 
buried in the Savoy. 

While he was young, Douglas wrote two allegorical 
poems, the * Palice of Honour ' and * King Hart,' but his 
greatest work is the translation of the Aeneid of Virgil, 
whom he hails as 'Maist Eeverend Virgill, of Latyn 
poetis prynce ; Gem of engyne ^ and flude of eloquens.' 
No such work had yet been attempted in English. It 
is true Caxton had printed * The Boke of Eneydos, 
compyled by Vyrgyle,* but this was not so much a trans- 
lation as a romance founded upon the story of Virgil, 
and Douglas speaks of it with contempt. 

Wil3ame Caxtoun of Inglis natioun 

In proys ^ hes prent ane buke of Inglis gros, 

Clepand' it Virgill- in Eneados, 

Quhilk that he says of Franch he did translait ; 

It has na thing ado thai* with God wait,^ 

Ne na mair lyke than the devill and Sanct Austyne. 

The translation of Douglas possesses much beauty 
and power, and the introductions to the several books are 
poems in themselves. That which is prefixed to the 
twelfth book is a long and beautiful description of the 
coming of May. 

The following extract is from the translation of the 
first book (lines 728-735), where Queen Dido welcomes 
Aeneas and his companions : 

* genius, * prose. ^ calling. < knows. 
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The queyn than askis of gold, for the nanys 

A weghty cowp, set all with precyus stanys, 

Bad fill it full of the rych Ypocras 

Into the quhilk gret Belus accustomyt was 

To drynk umquhile,* and fra hym every kyng 

Discend of hys genology and ofspring. 

And, quhen silens was maid our "- all the hall, 

O Jupiter, quod scho," on the we call, 

We the beseik, this day be fortunabill 

To us Tyrryanys, happy and agreabill, 

To strangearis cummyn fra Troy on thar vayage. 

Sir Walter Scott draws a pleasing picture of the poet- 
bishop in * Marmion.' 

A bishop by the altar stood, 

A noble lord of Douglas blood, 

With mitre sheen, and rocquet white. 

Yet showed his meek and thoughtful eye 

But little pride of prelacy ; 

More pleased that, in a barbarous age. 

He gave rude Scotland Virgil's page, 

Than that beneath his rule he held 

The bishopric of fair Dunkeld. 



TWO PROSE WRITERS— BERNER8, TYNDALE. 

About the middle of the reign of Henry VIII. two prose 
works appeared which exercised a lasting influence on 
the English language. One was the fine translation of 
Froissart's Chronicle by Lord Berners, the other the 
still more noble translation of the New Testament by 
Tyndale. 

Froissart himself lived nearly two hundred years 
earlier, and he was a favourite with Edward III. and his 
queen Philippa, and with Eichard II. His Chronicle of 
England, France and Spain is a charming work. 

* jEormerly. * o*er. ' she. 
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* Froissart is the Herodotus of a barbarous age ; had 
he had but the luck of writing in as good a language he 
might have been immortal. His locomotive disposition, 
his simple curiosity, his reUgious credulity, were much 
like those of the old Grecian.' ^ 

Baron Berners, who translated the Chronicle from 
the French, was born about 1467, and was the son of a 
noble who fell in the battle of Barnet. In his youth he 
was a friend and companion of Henry VIII., and went 
with the king on his expedition to France in 1513, and 
also to the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

In 1520 he was made governor of Calais, and re- 
mained there till his death in 1533. 

At the king's request he translated Froissart, and 
the work was issued from the press in 1523 and 1525. 

In beauty of language the translation often excels 
the original, as in the following well-known passage, 
where the visit of Edward III. to the Countess of Salisbury 
is described : 

As sone as the lady knewe of the kynge's comyng, she set opyn the 
gates 2 and came out so richly besene, that every man marveyled of her 
beauty, and coude nat cease to regard her nobleness with her great 
beauty and the gracyous wordes and countenaunce that she made. 
When she came to the kyng she knelyd downe to the yerth, thankyng hym 
of his socours, and so ledde hym into the castell to make hym chere and 
honour, as she that coude ryght well do it. Every man regarded her 
marvelussly ; the kyng hymselfe coude nat witholde his regardyng of her, 
for he thought that he never sawe before so noble nor so f ayre a lady ; he 
was stryken therwith to the hert with a spercle of fyne love that endured 
long after ; he thought no lady in the worlde so worthy to be belovde as 
she. Thus they entred into the castell hande in hande ; the lady ledde 



* Gray. 

'^ Of Wark Castle which the Countess defended against the Scots. 
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hym first into the hall, and after into the chambre nobly apa.relled. The 
kyng regarded so the lady that she was abasshed ; at last he went to a 
wyndo to rest hym, and so fell into a great study. The lady went about 
to make chere.to the lordes and knyghtes that werether, and comaunded 
to dresse the hall for dyner. 

William Tyndale, the translator of the New Testa- 
ment, was the son of a Baron of Tynedale who lost his 
estates in the north during the Wars of the Eoses, and 
who found shelter and safety in Gloucestershire. Here 
William was born in 1477, and when he grew up he 
studied at Oxford and Cambridge, and then entered the 
Church. 

He became chaplain to a knight in Gloucestershire, 
whose friends he sometimes startled and offended by his 
outspoken opinions on matters of religion, ' ' They pre- 
ferred the giving up of Squire Welch's good cheer, rather 
than to have the sour sauce of Master Tyndale's com- 
pany.' To one ignorant and bigoted priest he exclaimed, 
* If God give me life, ere many years the ploughboys shall 
know more of scripture than you do.' 

In 1523 he left England, went to Hamburg, thence 
to Saxony, and at Wittemberg h^ completed the transla- 
tion of the New Testament, having as helpers two friends, 
John Frith and William Eoy. The work was issued in 
1525, and before 1541 sixteen editions had been pub- 
lished. 

The translation was prohibited in 1526 by Tonstall, 
the bishop of London, and many copies were burnt in 
1528. The great Sir Thomas More bitterly attacked 
Tyndale, and accused him of heresy. ' Our Saviour 
wyll saye to Tyndale, Thou art accursed Tyndale, the 
Sonne of the devyll, for neyther fleshe nor bloude hath 
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taught the these heresyes, but thyn owne father the devyll 
that is in hell.' 

In 1528 Tyndale wrote a work called ' Obedience of a 
Christian Man,' proving the need of a circulation of the 
scripture in the vulgar tongue. In the preface he says : 

' Fynally, that the threatenyng and forbyddynge the lay people to 
rede the scripture is not for love of your soules (whiche they care for as 
the foxe doeth for the gese), is evydent and clerer than the sonne, in as ' 
moche as they permytte and sufifre you to reade Robyn Hode, and Bevys 
of Hampton, Hercules, Hector and Troylus, with a thousande hystoryes 
and fables of love and wantones as fylthy as harte can thynke, to cor- 
rupte the myndes of youth withall, clene contrary to the doctryne of 
Chryst and of His apostles.* 

Tyndale then came to live in Antwerp, and great 
numbers of copies of the Testament found their way 
into England. A copy which belonged to Anne Boleyn 
came into the hands of Henry VIII., who said, * This 
book is for me and for all kings to read.' 

Many attempts were made by Tyndale's enemies to 
entice him to England, and at last he was betrayed by a 
false friend, was imprisoned for two years at Vilvoord, 
near Brussels, and in September 1536 he was strangled 
and burnt. His last words were, * Lord, open the king 
of England's eyes.' 

Tyndale's translation is a very beautiful one, and in 
the following extracts it will be seen how much the 
authorised version owes to it. 

(Matthew ii. 1-6.) 

When Jesus was borne in Bethleem a toune of Jury, in the tyme of king 
Herode. Beholde there cam wyse men from the est to Jerusalem saynge : 
Where is he that is borne kynge of the Jues? We have sene his starre 
in the est, and are come to worship hym. Herode the kynge after he hadd 
herde thys was troubled, and all Jerusalem with hym, and he sent for all 
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the chef e prestes and scribes off the people, and demaunded off them where 
Christ shulde be borne. They sayde unto hym : in Bethleem a toune 
of Jury. For thus it is written be the prophet ; and thou Bethleem in 
the lond of Jury, shalt not be the leest as perteyninge to the princes of 
Juda. For out of the shall come a captaine, whych shall govern my 
people Israhel. 

(Matthew vi. 7-14.) 

When ye praye, bable not moche as the gentyls do ; for they thincke 
. that they shalbe herde ffor there moche bablynges sake. Be ye not lyke 
them therefore. For youre father knoweth wherof ye have neade before 
ye axe off him. After this maner therefore praye ye : 

O oure father which arte in heven, halowed be thy name. Let thy 
kingdom come. Thy wyll be fulfilled as well in erth as hit ys in heven. 
Geve us this daye our dayly breade. And f orgeve us oure treaspases even 
as we forgeve them which treaspas us. Leede us not into temptacion, 
but delyvre us from yvell. Amen. 



SIR DAVID LYND8AY. 



Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount was the most popular 
of the early Scottish poets. He has been called the 
Langland of Scotland, and in his hatred of hypocrisy 
he may well compare with the author of * Piers Plow- 
man/ but in his merry wit and broad and often coarse 
yhumour he more resembles Chaucer. He was born in 
Fife, about 1490, was educated at St. Andrews, and the 
next name to his on the college roll is David Beaton, the 
future cardinal-archbishop. 

In 1511 Lyndsay was in service at court, and in 
receipt of 40Z. a year, and in the palace accounts there 
is mention of a payment for a blue and yellow coat for 
* David Lyndsay for the play, playit in the king and 
queen's presence in the abbey of Holyrood.' In 1512 
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James V. was born, and Lyndsay was appointed chief 
usher to the young prince. In his poem, * The Dreme,' 
Lyndsay reminds James V. of the time when he sang 
and capered for his amusement. 

Quhen thow wes young, I bure thee in myne arme 
Full tenderlie, tyll thow begowth * to gang ; 
And in thy bed oft happit '^ thee full warme, 
With lute in hand, syne, sweitlie to thee sang ; 
Sumtyme, in dansing, feiralie ^ I flang ; 
And sumtyme, playand farsis * on the flure. 

And in a somewhat later poem he says : 

As ane chapman beris his pak 

I bure thy Grace upon my bak ; 

And sumtymes, strydlingis on my nek, 

Dansand with mony bend and bek. 

And ay, quhen thow come frome the scule, 

Than I behuffit ^ to play the f ule. 

When James IV. fell at Flodden in 1513, Lyndsay 
continued in attendance on the young king James V., 
and in 1522 he married Janet Douglas, who also was in 
the royal service, and who received lOZ. a year for ' sew- 
ing the Kingis sarkis.' 

In 1524 changes took place at court : the Earl of 
Angus and the Douglases came into power, and 
Lyndsay retired to his home, and there wrote his 
* Dreme ' and some other poems. In * The Dreme ' the 
poet imagines himself under the guidance of * Dame 
Remembrance,' who leads him 

Doun throw the Eird, in myddis of the center, 

Or ever I wyste, in to the lawest HeU. 
In to that cairfull cove quhen we did enter, 

Yowtyng and yowlyng * we hard, with mony yell 

In flame of fyre, rycht furious and fell, 

* began. - wrapped. * briskly. * antics. * behoved. 
' moaning and howling. 
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Was cryand mony cairfuU creature, 
Blasphemand God, and warjand Nature. 

Thare sawe we divers Papis and Empriouris, 

Without recover, mony cairfull Kyngis ; 
Thare saw we mony wrangous conquerouris, 

Withouttin rycht, reiffaris of utheris ryngis ' ; 

The men of Kirk lay boundin into byngis * ; 
Thare saw we mony cairfull Cardinal! 
And Archebischopis, in thair pontificall. 

Thare was the cursit Empaour Nero 

Of everilk vice the horrabyll veschell ' ; 
Thare was Pharo, with divers Prencis mo, 

Oppressouris of the barnis of Israeli ; 

Herode, and mony mo than I can tell, 
Ponce Pylat was thare, hangit be the hals,* 
With un juste Jugis, for thair sentence fals. 

Not only the punishment of the wicked but also the 
blessedness of the saints in heaven is described, and 
Kemembrance leads the poet from planet to planet and 
then back again to earth. 

In 1528 the young king banished the Douglases 
from court, and Lyndsay returned and was appointed 
chief herald, with the title of * Lyon King of Arms,' and 
that honourable office he retained till his death in 1555. 

In 1539 James V. married Mary of Guise, and the 
next year there was exhibited before the king and queen, 
at Linlithgow, Lyndsay's remarkable play of the * Three 
Estatis.' This is a play of the kind called * moraUties,' 
in which the vices and virtues appear as persons, and 
Lyndsay vigorously scourges wrongdoers in Church and 
State. 

A young king appears attended by Solace and Wan- 

* kingdoms. ^ heaps. ■ slave. * neck. 
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tonness, and they tell of a beautiful . lady Sensuality, 
and he is eager that she should come : 

Commend me to that sweitest thing, 
And present hir ^ith this same ring, 
Axid say, I ly in langoisching, 

Except scho ^ mak remeid. 

After Sensuality is welcomed, Good Counsel appears, 
but is not suffered to come near the king. Then Verity 
comes bearing the New Testament in her hand, but the 
bishops charge her with heresy, and till she can be tried 
she is put in the stocks. Chastity also comes, but she 
is scouted by monks and nuns, bishops and priests, and 
is sent to bear Verity company. At length appears 
Divine Correction, who drives the vices away and coun- 
sels the king to rule with righteousness. 

Connected with this play there are some amusing 
interludes, * The Sowtar and the Taylour and their 
Wives,' and ' The Poor Man and the Pardoner,' but the 
humour is very coarse. These interludes were intended 
for the amusement of the vulgar spectators of the play, 
while the king and queen and the nobles were taking 
refreshment between the acts. 

In 1542 James V. died broken-hearted at Falkland, 
and within a few years the Eeformation broke out in 
Scotland. In March 1546 Wishart was burnt at St. 
Andrews, and in May Cardinal Beaton was murdered. 
Lyndsay's sympathies were with the reformers, and he 
wrote a poem called the ' Tragedie of the Cardinall.' 

The poet is sitting reading the * Fall of Princes * of 
John Bochas, when the murdered cardinal appears and 
tells his dismal story. 



* she. 
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Behald my fatall infylicitie 

I beand in my strenth incomparabyll, 
That dreidfuU dungeoun maid me no supplye, 

My gret ryches, nor rentis profitabyll, 

My sylver work, jowellis inestimabyll, 
My Papall pompe, of golde my ryche thresoure, 
My lyfe and all, I loste in half ane hour. 

To the pepill wes maid ane spectakle 

Of my dede and deformit carioun. 
Sum said, it was ane manifesto myrakle ; 

Sum said it was Divine punitioun 
' So to be slane, in to my Strang dungeoun : 
Quhen every man had judgit as hym lyste, 
Thay saltit me, syne closit me in ane kyste.' 

In 1553 Lyndsay completed his last and greatest work, 
* The Monarchie.' The poet sees in a park an aged man— 

Quhose beird wes weill thre quarter lang ; 
His hair doun ouer his schulders hang, 
The quhilk as ony snaw wes quhyte ; 
Quhome to behald I thocht delyte. 

The aged man was named Experience, and the two sit 
down in the shadow of a tree, and in a long dialogue 
they trace the story of the world from the Creation to 
the Destruction of Jerusalem. Then the Papal dominion is 
spoken of, and then death, resurrection and the judgment 
to come. The sun is now setting and Experience departs. 

I sped me home, with heart syching ^ full sore, 

And enterit in my quyet Oritore. 

I tuke paper, and thare began to wryt 

This Miserie, as ye have hard afore. 

All gentyll Bedaris hertlye I implore 
For tyll excuse my rurall rude indyte, 
Thoucht Phareseis wyll have at me dispyte, 

Quhilkis wald not that thare craftynes wer kend, 

Latt God be Juge 1 and so I mak ane end. 

' See Knox'b account of the same transaction, page 49. 
'^ sighing. 
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In the course of this poem Lyndsay makes an appeal 
for the translation of the Bible into the vulgar tongue. 

The Father of Hevin, quhilk wes and is Eternall, 

To Moyses gaif the Law, on Mont Senay, 

Nocht into Greik nor Latyne, I heir say. 

He wrait the Law in Tablis hard of stone 

In thare awin vulgare language of Hebrew, 

That all the bairns of Israeli, every one, 

Mycht knaw the Law and so the same ensew. 

Had he done wryt in Latyne or in Grew,* 

It had thane bene bot ane sawrles ' jest ; 

Ye may weill wytt God wrocht all for the best. 

Sir Walter Scott introduces Lyndsay in his poem of 
* Marmion,' and he describes him thus : 

He was a man of middle age ; 
In aspect manly, grave, and sage, 

As on King's errand come ; 
But in the glances of his eye, 
A penetrating, keen, and sly 

Expression found its home ; 
The flash of that satiric rage 
Which, bursting on the early stage, 
Branded the vices of the age. 

And broke the keys of Bome. 



THE NEW LEARNING— A8CHAM. 

In 1453 Constantinople was captured by the Turks, and 
thereupon many learned Greeks sought refuge in the 
countries of Western Europe. They awakened in these 
lands a love for Greek art and Greek literature : the dry 
logic of Aristotle, known for the most part in Latin 
translations and compendiums, gave place to the poetical 

* Greek. - savourless. 

.II. D 
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wisdom of Plato, and Sophocles and Euripides were 
studied with greater eagerness than Plautus and Terence. 
Italy first caught the enthusiasm, and two of the 
Popes, Nicholas V. and Leo X., were special patrons of the 
new learning. In time England also felt the revival, 
and in 1511 a new college, St. John's at Cambridge, was 
founded, which speedily gained great renown. A writer 
eighty years later speaks of — 

that most famous and fortunate nurse of all learning, Saint Johnes in 
Cambridge, that at that time was as an university within it self e ; shining 
BO farre above all other Houses, Halls, and Hospitalls whatsoever, that 
no coUedge in the towne was able to compare with the tythe of her 
students ; having more candles light in it, every winter morning before 
fowre of the clocke, than the fowre of clocke bell gave stroakes.- 

One of the most illustrious pupils of St. John's was 
Eoger Ascham, who entered it in 1530 at the age of fifteen. 
In the same year two Fellows of the College were chosen, 
whom Ascham ever afterwards regarded with affectionate 
reverence. 

In St. John's Colledge in my tyme I do know that not so much the 
good statutes, as two gentlemen of worthy memorie, Syr John Cheke 
and Doctour Headman, by their onely example of excellency in learnyng 
did breed up so many learned men in that one Colledge of St. John's, at 
one time, as, I beleve, the whole University of Louvaine in many yeares 
was never able to affourd. 

Under the teaching of such excellent masters Ascham 
made rapid progress, and in 1534 became a Fellow, and 
in 1588 Greek reader to the College. 

From his youth he had taken delight in athletic 
sports, and he now wrote his * Toxophilus ; or, the Schole 
of Shooting.' In 1545 he presented a copy of the work 
to Henry VIII., and received as reward a pension of lOZ. 
He was soon afterwards introduced to the Princess 
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Elizabeth, and in 1548 became her private tutor, and read 
with her Cicero, Livy, Sophocles, and other classical 
authors. He, however, held the post only for a year, and 
in 1550 he went abroad as secretary to the ambassador 
to Charles V. 

While on his way to Dover to embark he paid the 
visit to Lady Jane Grey which he so beautifully de- 
scribes. 

Before I went into Germanie, I came to Brodegate in Leicestershire 
to take my leave of that noble Ladie Jane Grey, to whom I was exceding 
moch beholdinge. Hir parentes, the Duke and Duches, with all the 
household, gentlemen and gentlewomen, were huntinge in the Parke ; I 
founde her, in her chamber, readinge Phaedon Platonis in Greeke, and 
that with as moch delite as som gentlemen wold read a merie tale in 
Bocace. After, salutation and dewtie done, with som other taulke, I 
asked hir, whie she wold leefe soch pastime in the Parke ? Smiling she 
answered me ; * I wisse all their sporte in the Parke is but a shadoe to 
that pleasure that I find in Plato : alas, good folke, they never felt what 
trewe pleasure ment.* 

While Ascham was abroad he visited Louvain and 
Cologne and other famous seats of learning, but found 
them inferior to his beloved St. John's. When Mary 
came to the throne his pension of lOZ. ceased, but he 
received a salary of 20i. as Latin secretary to the queen, 
though he was a Protestant. 

This- salary was continued when Elizabeth became 
queen, and he once more became her private tutor, and 
read Greek and played chess with her ; and when he died, 
in 1568, she said she would rather have lost 10,000i. 
than her old tutor. 

The leisure of the last few years of his life was spent 
in planning and writing his most interesting work ' The 
Scholemaster,' in which he describes his own methods of 
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teaching and those of his great master Sir John Cheke, 
and in which he also gives interesting pictures of English 
life and manners in that age. 

The following is his account of the occasion which 
led to his writing * The Scholemaster ' : 

When the great plage was at London, the yeare 1563, the Quenes 
Majestie Queene Elizabeth, lay at her Castle of Windsore : where upon 
the 10th day of December, it fortuned, that in Sir William Cicell's 
chamber, hir Highnesse Principall Secretarie, there dined together several 
personages, of which number the most part were of hir Majestie's most 
honourable privie counsell, and the rest serving hir in verie good place. 

M. Secretarie hath this accustomed maner though his head be never 
so full of most weightie affaires of the Bealme, yet, at diner time he doth 
seeme to lay them alwaies aside ; and findeth ever fitte occasion to taulke 
pleasantlie of other matters, but most gladlie of some matter of learning ; 
wherein he will curteslie heare the minde of the meanest at his table. 

Not long after our sitting doune, I have strange newes brought me, 
6ayth M. Secretarie, this morning, that diverse scholers of Eaton be runne 
awaie from the schole, for feare of beating. Whereupon M. Secretary 
tooke occasion to wishe, that some more discretion were in many schole- 
masters, in using correction, than conmionlie there is. Who many times 
punishe rather the weakenes of nature, than the fault of the scholer. 
Whereby, many scholers, that might else prove well, be driven to hate 
learning before they knowe what learning meaneth ; and so are made willing 
to forsake their booke, and be glad to be put to any other kind of living. 



ITALIAN INFLUENCE—LORD SURREY. 

AscHAM speaks bitterly in * The Scholemaster ' of the 
custom prevailing in his day of sending young English 
gentlemen into Italy to be educated. Not that he dis- 
liked or undervalued the Italian language, * which, next 
the Greeke and Latin tonge, I like and love above all 
other,' but because of the evil influences to which young 
men were exposed in that land. 
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They have in more reverence the triumphes of Petrarche, than the 
Genesis of Moses ; they make more account of a tale in Bocace, than a storie 
of the Bible. They count as fables the holie misteries of Christian Beligion. 
... I was once in Italic myselfe, but I thanke God my abode there was but 
ix dayes ; and yet I sawe in that little tyme, in one citie, more libertie to 
sinne, than ever I heard tell of in our noble citie of London in ix yeare. 

Petrarch was at that time the favourite poet of Italy, 
and his songs in praise of his Mistress Laura were the 
great models of composition, not only in Italy, but also 
in the brilliant and festive courts of Henry VIII. and 
Francis I. Henry himself wrote songs, and one has 
been preserved which was addressed to Anne Boleyn. 
It begins thus : 

The eagles force subdues eche byrde that flyes ; 

What metal can resyste the flamyng fyre ? 
Doth not the sunne dazle the cleareste eyes, 

And melt the yce, and make the froste retyre ? 

In 1557, Tottel the printer published a book of * Songes 
and Sonnettes ' by various authors, which book became 
a favourite and was soon reprinted. In the ' Merry 
Wives of Windsor,' Master Slender at sight of ' sweet 
Anne Page ' would give forty shillings to have his * Book 
of Songs and Sonnettes ' with him. Again, Shakespeare 
quotes from this book the gravedigger's song in * Hamlet,' 
* In youth when I did love, did love.' 

The authors were gentlemen of King Henry's court, 
and chief among them were Sir Thomas Wyatt and 
Henry Earl of Surrey, Puttenham, a writer in Eliza- 
beth's time, in his * Arte of English Poesie ' says : 

In the latter end of King Henry's raigne spronge up a new company 
of courtly makers of whom Sir Thomas Wyat the elder and Henry earle 
of Surrey were the two chieftaines, who having travailed into Italic and 
there tasted the sweete and stately measures and stile o? the Italian 
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poesie, they greatly polished our rude and homely manner of vulgar 
poesie from that it had been before and for that cause may justly be 
sayd the first reformers of our English meeter and stile. 

Henry Howard, the young Earl of Surrey, was born 
about 1516, and in his youth was a companion at 
Windsor of King Henry's natural son, the young Duke of 
Eichmond, In later years, when Richmond was dead, 
and when Surrey himself was a prisoner at Windsor, he 
recalls these happy days of youth. 

Proude Windsor 1 Where I, in lust and joy, 
Wyth a kynges sonne my childyshe years did passe, 
In greater feastes than Priam's sonnes of Troye. 

Where eche swete place retumes a taste fuU sower, 
The large grene courtes where we were wont to hove,* 

Wyth eyes cast up into the mayden's tower. 
And easy sighes, such as f olke draw in love. 

The stately seates, the ladies bright of hewe, 
The daunces shorte, long tales of great delight, 

With wordes and lookes that tygers could but rewe. 
Where ech of lis dyd pleade the others right. 

The secret groves which ofte we made resounde 
Of pleasaunt playn, and of our ladies prayse, 

Becordyng ofte what grace eche one had found, 
What hope of speede, what dreade of long delijiyes. 

O place of blisse, renewer of my woes ! 

Give me accompt, where is my noble fere,* 
Whom in thy walles thou didst eche night enclose, 

To other leefe,' but unto me most dere. 

From Windsor the youths went together to Oxford 
and afterwards to France, and continued in the closest 
friendship and alliance until Richmond's death in 1536. 

Surrey's love sonnets are mostly in praise of the 
* Fair Geraldine,' who is thus described : 

* hover, loiter. * companion. • dear. 
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From Tuskane came my ladies worthy race ; 

Faire Florence was sometyme her auncient seate ; 
The westeme yle, whose pleasant shore doth face 

Wild Camber's clififs, furst gave her lively heate ; 
Fostred she was with milke of Irishe brest ; 

Her sire an earle ; her dame of princes blood ; 
From tender yeres in Britain did she rest 

With a kinges child, who tasteth ghostly food. 
Honsdon did first present her to mine eyen ; 

Bright is her hewe, and Geraldine she hight. 
Hampton me taught to wish her first for mine 

And Windsor, alas I doth chase me from her sight. 

It arppears that this lady was one of the three 
daughters of the Earl of Kildare, and that she spent her 
youth at Hunsdon with the Princesses Mary and Eliza- 
beth, while Surrey was at Windsor with Richmond. 
One feels somewhat disappointed to find that Surrey 
married not her but another. 

After making the grand tour of Europe, Surrey re- 
turned home * the most elegant traveller, the most polite 
lover, the most learned nobleman, and the most accom- 
phshed gentleman of his age.' With his father, the Duke 
of Norfolk, he led an army into Scotland in 1542, and 
he afterwards led the EngUsh army into France, and he 
was appointed governor of Boulogne in 1545. But he 
soon incurred the displeasure of the king, was recalled 
to England, and not long afterwards he was condemned 
on various frivolous charges, and was executed in 1547. 

Not all of Surrey's poetical works were love songs. 
He made a metrical version of part of the book of 
Ecclesiastes, and did the same with certain of the 
Psalms. He also made a spirited translation of the 
second and fourth books of Virgil's Aeneid, and would 
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probably have finished the whole work had he lived. 
The following lines describe Dido going to the chase : 

At the threshold of her chaumber-dore 
The Carthage lords did on the Quene attend ; 
The trampling steede, with gold and purple trapt, 
Chawing the fome bit there fiercely stood. 
Then issued she, awayted with great train 
Clad in a cloke of Tyre embradred riche. 
Her quyver hung behinde her back, her tresse 
Knotted in gold, her purple vesture eke 
Butned with gold. The Troyans of her train 
Before her go, with gladsom lulus. 
Aeneas eke the goodliest of the route 
Makes one of them, and joyneth close the throng. 



SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 



Sir Philip Sidney was born in 1554, at Penshurst in 
Kent, of an ancient and honourable family. His grand- 
father fought at Flodden, and his father was in his 
youth a friend and companion of Edward VI., and after- 
wards was for many years Lord Deputy of Ireland. 

The pleasant country seat of Penshurst has been 
charmingly described by Ben Jonson. 

Thou hast thy walkes for health as well as sport, 
Thy mount, to which the Dryads do resort, 
Where Pan and Bacchus their high feasts have made, 
Beneath the broad beech and the chestnut shade ; 
That taller tree which of a nut was set. 
At his great birth where all the Muses met. 

This tree, planted in honour of Philip's birth, lived for 
more than two hundred years, and was cut down in 
1768, Philip was sent to Shrewsbury School and after- 
wards to Oxford, gaining golden opinions everywhere. 
His life-long friend^ Fulke Greville, says of him : 
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< Though I lived with him, and knew him from a child, 
yet I never knew him other than a man, with such 
staiedness of mind, lovely and familiar gravity, as 
carried grace and reverence above greater years.' 

In 1572 he was with the Enghsh ambassador in 
Paris, and witnessed the Massacre of St. Bartholomew ; 
then for two more years he travelled through Germany 
and Italy, and in 1575 he was back again in the English 
court. He was in the queen's train at the festivities at 
Kenilworth, and went with her to Chartley, the seat of 
the Earl of Essex, and he met there for the first time 
the earl's daughter, the Lady Penelope Devereux. The 
earl admired and loved him, and from his death-bed 
next year he sent him the message : * Tell him I wish 
him well ; so well that, if God do move their hearts, I 
wish that he might match with my daughter. I call him 
son ; he is so wise, virtuous and godly.' 

Unhappily the match was never made, partly through 
Sidney's own fault. Some four or five years later the 
lady was married to Lord Rich, a man utterly un- 
worthy of her, and Sidney was inconsolable, and he 
gave vent to his sorrow in the famous sonnets of * Astro- 
phel and Stella.' In one of these he recalls the time 
when from the windows of her father's house he saw 
her rowed over the bosom of the Thames. 

happie Terns ! that didst my Stella beare. 

1 saw thyselfe with many a smiling line 
Upon thy cheeref all face, Joyes livery wear ; 
While those faire planets on thy streames did shine, 
The boate, for joy, could not to daunce forbeare : 
While wanton windes, with beauties so divine 
Bavisht, staid not, till in her golden haire 

They did themselves (O sweetest prison !) twine. 
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In another sonnet he plays upon her new name of 
Eich. 

Towards Aurora's court, a nymph doth dwell 
"Ri&h in all beauties which man's eye can see : 
Beauties so farre from reach of words, that we 
Abuse her praise saying she doth excell ; 
"Rich in the treasure of deserved renowne ; 
"Rich in the riches of a royall hart ; 
Rich in those gifts, which give th' eternall crowne ; 
Who though most rich in these and every part, 
Which makes the patents of true worldly blisse, 
Hath no misfortune, but that Bich she is. 

The following sonnet surpasses any which iad yet 
appeared in English literature, and almost anticipates 
the beauty of Shakespeare's : 

With how sad steps, Moone ! thou climb'st the skies 

How silently ! and with how wanue a face ! 

What may it be that even in heavenly place 

That busie archer his sharpe arrowes tries ? 

Sure, if that long with love acquainted eyes 

Can judge of love, thou feePst a lover's case. 

I reade it in thy lookes. Thy languisht grace 

To me that feele the like, thy state descries. 

Then even of fellowship, O Moone 1 tell me. 

Is constant love deemed there, but want of wit ? 

Are beauties there as proud as here they be ? 

Doe they above love to be loved ; and yet 

Those lovers scorne whom that love doth possesse ? 

Doe they call virtue there, ungratef ulnesse ? 

But these sonnets belong to a somewhat later time, 
and we must go back a few years again. In 1577 Eliza- 
beth sent Sidney on a mission to Germany, and in the 
Netherlands he met William the Silent and Don John of 
Austria, and he left a lasting impression of himself in the 
minds of these two illustrious men. In 1578 he was 
again in England, and wrote the court mask of the ' Lady 
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of the May/ In 1580 he was in disgrace at court on 
account of his opposition to the proposed marriage of 
EUzabeth to the Duke of Anjou. He withdrew to Wilton, 
the seat of his sister the Countess of Pembroke, and there 
for her diversion he wrote the famous romance of the 
* Arcadia.' 

The story is of two dear friends, Musidorus, Prince 
of Thessaly, and Pyrocles, Prince of Macedon, and of 
their adventures in the land of Arcadia. The king of 
that country has two daughters, Pamela and Philoclea, 
with whom the princes fall in love, and in order to be 
near them they assume strange names and disguises, 
Musidorus appearing as the shepherd Dorus, and Pyrocles 
as an Amazon under the name of Zelmane. The story 
is Jong and involved, like all the old prose romances, 
but the language is melodious, and Sidney has been well 
described as a * warbler of poetic prose.' 

The following lines are taken from the description of 
the place where the Arcadian peasantry meet for their 
rustic games : 

It was indeede a place of delight, for through the middest of it there 
ran a sweet brooke, which did both hold the eie open with her azure 
streames, and yet seeke to close the eie with the purling noise it made 
upon the pibble stones it ranne over, the field itself e being set in some 
places with roses, and in all the rest constantly preserving a flourishing 
greene ; the roses added such a ruddie shew unto it as though the field 
were bashfuU at his own beautie about it. 

The silent growth of love in the heart of Philoclea 
for the beautiful Amazon is thus described : 

First shee would wish that they two might Jive aU their lives together, 
like two of Diana's nymphes ; but that wish shee thought not suflScient, 
because she knew there would be more nymphes besides them, who also 
would have their part in Zelmane. Then would shee wish that shee were 
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her sister, that such a naturall band might make her more special! to 
her ; but against that shee considered that though being her sister, if shee 
happened to be married, shee should be robbed of her. Then, growne 
bolder, shee would wish either herselfe or Zelmane a man, that there 
might succeede a blessed manage betweene them ; but when that wish 
had once displayed his ensigne in her minde, then followed whole 
squadrons of longings that so it might be, with a maine battle of mis- 
likings and repinings against their creation that so it was not. 

In 1581 Sidney wrote another great work, his * Apo- 
logy for Poetrie.' Two years before, Stephen Gosson 
had written his * Schoole of Abuse,' an ' invective against 
Poets, Pipers, Plaiers, Jesters, and such-like Caterpillers 
of a Commonwelth,' and he dedicated the work (probably 
without leave) to Sidney. The * Apology for Poetrie' 
is a noble setting forth of the office of the poet, who is 
not simply the writer of verses, but every writer whose 
work is the creation of the imagination, 

Truely, even Plato, whosoever well considereth shall find that in the 
body of his work, though the iilside and strength were Philosophy, the 
skinne as it were and beautie, depended most of Poetrie ; for all standeth 
upon Dialogues wherein he faineth many honest Burgesses of Athens 
to speake of such matters, that if they had been sette on the racke, they 
would never have confessed them. Besides, his poetical describing the 
circumstances of their meetings, as the well ordering of a banquet, the 
delicacie of a walke, with enterlacing meere tales, as Giges King, and 
others, which who knoweth not to be flowers of Poetrie, did never walke 
into Appolo's Garden. 

He tells us that the Philosopher, the Historian, and 
the Poet all strive to incite men to lead noble lives, but 
the last with most success. 

For the Philosopher, setting down with thorny argument the bare 
rule, is so hard of utterance, and so misty to be conceived, that one that 
hath no other guide but him, shall wade in him till he be olde, before 
he shaU finde sufficient cause to be honest. On the other side the His- 
torian wanting the precept is so tyed, not to what should be but to what 
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is, to the particular truth of things and not to the general reason of 
things, that his example draweth no necessary consequence, and there- 
fore a lesse fruitfull doctrine. 

Nowe dooth the peerelesse Poet performe both ; for whatsoever the 
Philosopher sayth shoulde be doone, he giveth a perfect picture of it in 
some one by whom he presupposeth it was done. A perfect picture I say, 
for he yeeldeth to the powers of the niinde, an image of that whereof 
the Philosopher bestoweth but a woordish description ; which dooth 
neyther strike, pierce, nor possesse the sight of the soule, so much as 
that other dooth. 

In 1582 Sidney's eyes were turned with longing to 
America, and Elizabeth gave him a grant of land in 
Virginia, but would not permit him to go there, and in 
the next year he married the daughter of the queen's 
faithful minister Walsingham. 

In 1584 the Prince of Orange was murdered, and 
Elizabeth was constrained to aid the Dutch in their 
struggle for freedom. Troops were sent over under the 
command of the Earl of Leicester, and Sidney was made 
Governor of Flushing. In September 1586 he fell sorely 
wounded in the fight at Zutphen, lingered for twenty-six 
days, and died in October. In November his body was 
brought home, and in the following February he was 
buried with gi*eat splendour in St. Paul's. 



THE REFORMERS— LATIMER, KNOX. 

English literature owes much to the Reformation of 
Eeligion, which cleai'ed away prejudices, stimulated the 
spirit of inquiry, and set free the judgment. The 
direct contributions of the Reformers themselves were 
not inconsiderable. The noble translation of the Bible 
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is based upon the labours of Tyndale, and to Cranmer 
chiefly we owe the simple and beautiful prayers of the 
Liturgy. 

Two of the Eeformers, Latimer in England and 
Knox in Scotland, the first in his sermons, the second in 
his History, give such graphic pictures of their own 
times that it may be well to say a few words about each. 

Hugh Latimer was born at Thurcaston, in Leicester- 
shire, in 1491. 

My father was a Yoman and had no landes of his owne, onlye he 
had a farme of iii or iv pound by yere at the uttermost, and hereupon 
he tilled so much as kepte halfe a dosen men. He had walke for a 
hundred shepe and my mother mylked xxx kyne. He was able and did 
find the king a harnesse, with hym selfe and hys horsse, while he came 
to the place, that he should receyve the kynges wages. I can remembre, 
that I buckled hys hames, when he went unto Blackheeath felde. 

At the age of fourteen he was sent to Cambridge, and 
ten years later he was professor cdf Greek in the Uni- 
versity. He studied with ardour Duns Scotus, Thomas 
Aquinas, and other scholastic doctors, and dissuaded his 
companions from the study of the Bible, till his heart 
was touched by the words of Bilney, who afterwards 
suffered as a martyr. 

Maister Bilney (or rather Saint Bilney that suffred death for God's 
worde sake) was the instrument whereby God called me to knowledge. 
For I was as obstinate a papist as any was in England, in so much that 
when I should be made Bachelor of Divinitie, my whole oration went 
agaynst Philip Melancthon and agaynst his opinions. Bilney heard me 
at that time and perceived that I was zealous without knowledge, and 
he came to me afterward in my study, and desired me for God's sake to 
heare his confession and I did so. And to say the trueth, by his con- 
fession I learned more than before in many yeares. So from that time 
forward I began to smell the word of God, and forsooke the Schoole 
Doctoures and such fooleries. 
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In 1530 he was called to preach before the king, and 
he did so again in 1534, and was heard with such favour 
that next year he was made Bishop of Worcester, This 
dignity he resigned in 1539, as he did not approve of the 
king's measures, and for the rest of the reign he was in 
disgrace and was commanded to silence. 

With the accession of Edward VI. Latimer was once 
more in favour, and had he been willing he would once 
more have been Bishop of Worcester. * A pulpit was set 
up in the King's privie garden at Westminster and 
therein Doctor Latimer preached before the king, where 
he mought be heard of more than foure times so manie 
people as could have stood in the king's chapell.' In 
this place or at St. Paul's Cross he preached in 1548 
and the two following years. Then he went down into 
Lincolnshire and remained there till Edward died, and 
twenty-eight of his Lincolnshire sermons have been 
preserved. When Mary became queen, Latimer was 
brought to London, cast into the Tower, then was 
imprisoned at Oxford, and there, in October 1555, he was 
burnt with Ridley. 

The language of Latimer's sermons is vigorous and 
effective, full of homely wit and racy anecdotes and 
illustrations. Sometimes he chides the idle bishops who 
neglect their flocks : 

Who is the most diligent bishoppe and prelate in al England, that 
passeth al the reste in doinge his office, I can tel, for I knowe him, who 
it is I knowe hym well. But nowe I thynke I se you lysting and heark- 
ening that I shoulde name him. There is one that passeth al the other, 
and is the most diligent prelate and preacher in al England. And wyl 
ye knowe who it is ? I wyl tel you. It is the Devyl. He is the moste 
dyligent preacher of al other, he is never out of his dioces, he is never 
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from his cure, ye shal never fynde hym unoccupyed, he is ever in his 
parishe, he keepeth residence at al tymes, ye shal never fynde hym out 
of the waye, cal for him when you wyl, he is ever at home. 

Or he mocks at the loose lives of many of the clergy : 

There was a merye moncke in Cambryge in the colledge that I was 
in, and it chaunced a greate companye of us to be together, entendynge 
to make good cheare, and to be merye. One of the company brought 
out thys sentence. ^iZ fnelius quam letari et Jacere bene. There is 
nothyng better than to be mery and to do well. A vengeaunce of that 
Bene (quod the monke) I would that Bene had bene banished beyonde 
the sea, if that Bene were out, it were well. For I coulde be mery, and 
I coulde do, but I love not to do well, that Bene marres altogether. 

Or he reproves the wickedness of London : 

O London, repent, repente. Thou heareste thy f aultes tolde the, amend 
them, amend them. I thinke if Nebo had had the prcachynge that thou 
haste, they wold have converted. What a do was there made in London 
at a certein man because he sayd, and indede at that time on a just 
cause. Burgesses quod he, nay butterflies. Lorde what a do there was 
for that worde. And yet would God they were no worse then butterflies. 
Butterflyes do but theyre nature, the butterflye is not covetouse, is not 
gredye of other mens goodes, is not ful of envy and hatred, is not mali- 
cious, is not cruel, is not mercilesse. In tymes past men were full of 
pytie and compassion, but nowe there is no pitie, for in London their 
brother shal die in the streetes for colde, he shall lye sycke at theyr 
doore betwene stocke and stocke. Was there any more unmercifulnes 
in Nebo ? I thynke not. 

John Knox was born near Haddington in 1505, and 
it is thought that he studied in the universities both of 
St. Andrews and Glasgow, Like Latimer he was fond 
at first of the scholastic philosophy, and as Latimer 
learned better things from Bilney, so Knox was kindled 
with enthusiasm for a pure gospel by the example of 
George Wishart, who was burnt at St. Andrews in 
March 1546. Swift retribution for this cruel deed fell 
upon Beaton., the cardinal-archbishop, who thought him- 
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self safe in his strong castle of St. Andrews, for in the 
May following a small band of determined men seized 
the castle. 

The Cardinnal wacknit with the schoutis, askit frome his window, 
Quhat meinit that noyis? It was answerit, that Nonuond Leslie had 
taikin his castell : whiche understande, he ran to the posterne, hot per- 
ceaving the passage to be keipit without, he returnit quicklie to his 
chalmer and tuk his two handit sword and garth ' chahner chyld cast 
kistis and uther impediments to the dure. And as the dure was verie 
stark there was brocht ane chimlay full of burning coallis, quhilk perceavit 
the Cardinall or his chalmer chyld oppinit the dure and the Cardinall 
sat down in a chayre and cryit, 1 arm a priest, I ante a priest, ye will 
not slay me. Bot James Melvell a man of nature most gentill and most 
modest presenting unto him the point of the sword, said Bepent the of 
thyne former wickit lyift but especiallie of the schedding of the bluid of 
that notable instrument of God, Mr. George Wishart, whiche albeit the 
flame offyre consumit befoir men, yet cryis it, a vengeance upoun the ; 
and we from God are sent to revenge it. And so he straik him twys or 
thryis throw with a stoge sword ; and so he fell, nevir word hard out 
of his mouthe, bot I ame a priest, I ame a priest, fy, fy, all is gone. 

Now becaus the wedder was hotte, for it was in Mail, and his 
funerallis culd not suddantlie be prepaired, it was thocht best to give 
him grit salt yneuche, a cope of leid, and a nuck in the bottome of the 
seytour, a plaice quhair mony of God's children had bein imprisonit 
befour, to await quhat exequies his brethren the bischopis wold prepair 
for him. 

These thingis we wrytte merrille, bot we would that the reidar sould 
observe God's just judgmentis, and how that he can deprehend the 
warldlie wyis in thair awin wisdome, mak thair tabill to be a snair to 
trappe thair awin feit, and thair awin presupposi* strenth to be thair 
destruction. 

Into this castle of St. Andrews Knox himself with 
others retired for refuge in the following year, 1647, 
and there he received a solemn call from the assembled 
congregation to be their minister. 

Quhairat the said Johne abashed, brust furthe in maist aboundant 
tearis, and withdrew himself to his chalmer ; his countenance and be- 

» bid. 
II. E 
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haviour from that day, till the day that he was compelled to present 
nimself to the publict plaice of preiching, did sufficientlie declair the 
greif and trobiU of his hairt ; for no man saw ony signe of mirthe of 
him, nether yit had he plegour to accumpany ony man, monye dayis 
togithir. 

A few months later the castle was taken by the 
French, and Knox and others were made prisoners and 
served in the French galleys. 

Sone efter thazr arryvell at Nances, thair girt Saloe Regina was 
snng and a glorious painted ladie was brocht in to be kissit, and amongest 
utheris was presented to one of the Scottis men then chainyeid. He 
gentillie said, Truble me not; suche aneidolle is accursit: and ihairfoir 
J will not tuiche it The patrone with two officers said, T?iou sail 
handle it. And so they violentlie thrust it to his faice, and pat it betwix 
his hands, who seing the extremitie tuke the idolle and advysitlie luik- 
ing about, he caist it in the Eever, and said, Lat our Ladie now save 
hirself; sche is lycht anettche, lat Mr Idme to swyme. 

A little while later the galleys were lying oflf the 
coast of Scotland, opposite St. Andrews, and Knox was 
very sick. A companion asked him if he knew the 
place, and he answered : 

Yis, I knaw it weil ; for I sie the steiple of that plaice quhair God 
first opinit my mouth in publict to his glorie, and I ame fullie perswadit 
how waik that evir I now appeir, that I sail not depart this lyif , till that 
my toung sail glorifie his godlie name in the same place. 

In 1549 Knox was once more at liberty, and he came 
to England, wh^re he was welcomed by Edward VI., 
Cranmer, and other reformers. He remained four or 
five years, was made one of the king's chaplains, was 
offered a living in London and the bishopric of Eochester, 
but he refused these preferments. He preached in 
London, Berwick, Newcastle, and other parts of the 
country, and there is preserved a portion of a sermon 
which *with sorrowful heart and weeping eyes he 
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preached at Ammersham in Buckinghamshire when 
news came of Edward's death.' 

O England, England, dost thou not consider that thy common- 
wealth is like a ship sailing on the sea, if thy mariners and governours 
shall so consume one another shalt thou not suffer shipwrack in short 
process of time ? England, England, alas ! these plagues are poured 
upon thee, because thou wouldst not know thy most happy time of thy 
most gentle visitation. 

England under Queen Mary and Scotland under the 
Queen Eegent, Mary of Guise, were no safe places for 
Knox, and from 1553 to 1559 he was a wanderer, rest- 
ing sometimes at Dieppe, sometimes at Frankfort, some- 
times at Geneva, and for six or eight months in 1556 he 
was in Scotland, and in all these places he was an 
earnest and spirit-stirring preacher of the Gospel. 

Durmg this period he wrote his * First Blast of the 
Trumpet against the monstrous Eegiment of Women,' 
a book directed against Mary of England and Mary of 
Scotland, but which also gave deep offence to Queen 
Elizabeth. Knox greatly regretted giving this offence, 
and in 1559 he wrote a letter to the queen defending 
and excusing himself, beginning thus : 

As your Graces displesour against me, most injustly conceaved, hes 
bein, and is to my wretched hairt a burden greavous, and almost intoUer- 
able ; so is the testimony of a cleir conscience to me a stay and uphald, 
that in desperatioun I sink not, how vehement that ever tiie tentationis 
appeir. 

In this year, 1559, Knox was recalled by the Scottish 
Lords of the Congregation to Scotland, was chosen 
Minister of Edinburgh, and from that time till his death 
in 1572 he laboured unweariedly, preaching throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, writing his * Historic 
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of the Eeformation,' and through many sorrows and 
difficulties founding securely the Eeformed Church of 
Scotland. 

In 1561 the young Queen Mary returned to Scotland. 

The ninetein day of August 1561 yeirs, betwene seven and eicht 
hours befoir none, arryved Marie Quene of Scotland, then wedo, with 
two gallies f urth of France. The verie face of the heavin the tyme of 
hir arryvall did manifestly speik quhat comfort was brocht into this 
country with her, to wit, sorow, darknes, dolor, and all impiety ; for in 
the memory of man, that day of the yeir was nevir sene a more dolorous 
face of the heavin, than was at hir arryvall, which two days efter did 
continew. The sone was not sene to schyne two dayes befoir, nor two 
dayes efter. That fore waiming gave God unto us, bot alace the most 
pairt were blynd. 

The unfortunate queen was judged somewhat harshly, 
though perhaps justly, by Knox. After one of his con- 
ferences with her he says : 

Jhone Enox his awn jugement, being by sum of his awn familiars 
demanded quhat he thocht of the Quene. If thair be not in hir (said he) 
a proud mynd, a crafty witt, and ane indurat hairt against God and his 
treuth, my jugement faileth me. 

Age and weakness were now coming upon Knox. The 
murder of the Eegent Murray in 1569 greatly distressed 
him, and one of his last sermons was preached when the 
news came of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew in 1572. 
He died in November of that year, and at his grave the 
Eegent Morton said : 

There lies a man, who in his life never feared the face of a man ; 
who hath been often threatened with dag and dagger; but yet hath 
ended his days in peace and honour. 
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EUPHUI8M-LYLY. 

The 'Euphues ' of John Lyly was a book that enjoyed very 
great popularity in its day. One edition followed rapidly 
after another, the first appearing in 1579 and the twelfth 
and last in 1636, when its power to please was nearly 
gone. It appeared at a time when Italian literature and 
Italian manners exerted their greatest influence upon 
England, and its power ceased when Itahan influence 
gave way before the great French literature of the age 
of Louis XIV. 

The author, John Lyly, was a Kentish man, born 
about 1553, and he died in 1600. He was educated at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and from about 1577 he was 
attached in some capacity to the court of Elizabeth, but 
ho received but meagre maintenance, for in a petition to 
the queen in 1590 he says : 

If your sacred Majestie thinke me unworthy and that after x yeares 
tempest I must att the Court suffer shypwrack of my tyme, my wittes, 
my hopes, vouchsafe in your never-erring judgement some Plank, or 
rafter to wafte mp into a country where in my sadd and settled devocion 
I may in every corner of a thatcht cottage write prayers instead of plaies 
prayer for your longe and prosprous life and a repentaunce that I have 
played the foole so longe. 

In a second petition three years later he says : 

My last will is shorter than myne invencion, but three legacies, 
patience to my creditors, melancholic without measure to my friends, 
and beggerie without shame to my familie. 

While at court Lyly wrote some six or eight dramas 
mythological in character, which we are told were * often 
presented and acted before Queene Elizabeth, by the chil- 
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dren of her Majesties Chappell and the children of Paules.' 
In the first of these plays occurs the following fine song : 

Cupid and my Campaspe playd 
At Cardes for kisses, Cupid payd ; 
He stakes his quiver, bow, and arrows. 
His mothers doves, and teeme of sparrows, 
Loses them too, then down he throwes 
The corrall of his lippe, the rose 
Growing on's cheek, (but none knows how) 
With these, the cristal of his brow. 
And then the dimple of his chinne ; 
All these did my Campaspe winne. 
At last hee set her both his eyes, 
Shee won, and Cupid blind did rise. 

Love ! has shee done this to thee ? 

What shall (alas 1) become of me ! 

Of Lyly's chief work, the * EuphueS,' the most opposite 
opinions have been held. Hallam calls it * a very dull 
story, full of dry commonplaces,' while Charles Kingsley 
says it is, * in spite of occasional tediousness and pedantry, 
as brave, righteous and pious a book as a man need look 
into.* In its own day its popularity, we are told, was so 
great that ' the court ladies had all the phrases by heart,' 
and, *that Beautie in Court, which could not parley 
euphueism, was as little regarded as she which now 
there speaks not French.' 

The two chief peculiarities of Lyly's style are a per- 
petual striving after alliteration and verbal antithesis, 
and a most ingenious stringing together of similes, some- 
times far-fetched but often extremely happy. Examples 
can be met with on every page. Thus in the very opening : 

None more wittie than Euphues, yet at the first none more wicked. 
The freshest colours soonest fade, the keenest rasor soonest toumeth his 
edge, the finest cloth is soonest eaten with moathes, and the cambricke 
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sooner stayned then the course canvas ; which appeared well in this 
Euphues. 

Again, a few pages later in the book : 

Alas Euphues, by how much the more I see the high clymbing of thy 
capacitie, by so much the more I feare thy fall. The fine christall is 
sooner erased then the hard marble ; the greenest beech bumeth faster 
then the dryest oke ; the fairest silke is soonest soyled ; and the sweetest 
wine toumeth to the sharpest vineger. If therefore thou doe but hearken 
to the Syrenes, thou wilt be enamoured : if thou haunt their houses and 
places, thou shalt be enchaunted. One droppe of poyson infecteth the 
whole tunne of wine : one leafe of coUoquintida marreth and spoyleth the 
whole pot of porredge ; one yron mole def aceth the whole peece of lawne. 

The poet Michael Drayton, who was no lover of Lyly, 
describes him as 

Talking of stones, stars, plants, of fishes, flyes, 
Playing with words, and idle similies. 

Euphues, the hero of the tale, is a young Athenian 
gentleman, of whom * it was doubted whether he were 
more bound to Nature for the liniaments of his person, 
or to Fortune for the increase of his possessions/ He 
came from Athens to Naples, where, after two months' 
sojourn, he swore eternal friendship with another youth, 
Philautus. 

And after many embracings and protestations one to another, they 
walked to dinner, wher they wanted neither meat, neither musicke, neither 
any other pastime ; and having banqueted, to digest their sweete con« 
fections they daunced all that after noone, they used not onely one boorde 
but one bed, one booke, if so be it they thought not one too many. 

Philautus was in love with Lucilla, daughter of the 
governor, Don Ferardo, a lady so beautiful that &e out- 
shone * all the courtly crew of gentlewomen sojourning 
in the palace.' 

For as the finest ruby staineth the colour of the rest that be in place, 
or as the sunne dimmeth the moone that she cannot be discerned, so this 
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gallant girle more faire than fortunate, and yet more fortunate than 
faithful, eclipsed the beautie of them all and chaunged their colours. 

Philautus, fearing no ill, took Euphues with him to 
visit Lucilla, and they sat down to supper together ; 

but Euphues fed of one dish which ever stoode before him, the beautie of 
Lucilla. 

Supper being ended the order was in Naples that the gentlewomen 
would desire to heare some discourse either concerning love or learning ; 
and although Philautus was requested, yet he posted it over to Euphues, 
whome he knewe most fit for that purpose. 

The discourse of Euphues so captivated Lucilla that 
she * began to frye in the flames of love,' and when all 
were departed she, in the quiet of her chamber, convinced 
herself that it would be right to break with Philautus for 
the sake of Euphues. 

For as the bee that gathereth honnye out of the weede, when shee 
espieth the fayre floure flyeth to the sweetest ; or as the kinde spanieU 
though he hunt after birds yet forsakes them to retrive the partridge, or 
as we commonly feede on beefe hungerly at the first, yet seeing the quaile 
more daintie, chaunge our dyet, so I although I loved Philautus for his 
good properties, yet seeing Euphues to excell him, I ought by Nature to 
lyke him better. 

Euphues becomes false to Philautus, and Lucilla is 
false to both, and forsakes them for * one Curio, a gentle- 
man of Naples, of little wealth and less wit.' Euphues 
then bewails his ill-fortune : 

I have lost Philautus, I have lost Lucilla, I have lost that which I shaU 
hardlye finde againe, a faithf ull friend. Ah foolish Euphues, why diddest 
thou leave Athens, the nurse of wisedome, to inhabite Naples the nourisher 
of wantonnesse ? Had it not beene better for thee to have eaten salt with 
the philosophers in Greece then sugar with the courtiers of Italy ? I 
will to Athens, there to tosse my bookes, no more in Naples to live with 
faire lookes. Philosophy, physick, divinitie shal be my study. the 
hidden secrets of Nature, the expresse image of morall vertues, the 
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equal ballance of justice;, the medicines to heale al diseases, how they 
begin to delight me. 

The two estranged friends were again reconciled. 

After much talke they renewed their old friendship both abandoning 
Lucilla as most abhominable. Philautus was earnest to have Euphues 
tarye in Naples, and Euphues desirous to have Philautus to Athens, but 
the one was so addicted to the court, the other so wedded to the universitie, 
that each refused the offer of ^the other, yet this they agreed betweene 
themselves that though their bodies were by distance of place severed, 
yet the conjunction of their mindes should neither be seperated by the 
length of time nor alienated by change of soyle, and so shaking hands 
they bidde each other farewell. 

Lyly wrote a second part, entitled * Euphues and his 
England,' and it became equally popular with the first, 
but time and space forbid us to enter upon this. 



HOOKER. 

The prose of Ascham and Latimer, of Lyly and Sidney, 
meritorious though it be, does not display the majesty 
and music of which the English language is capable. 
This was first manifested in the * Ecclesiastical Polity ' 
of Eichard Hooker. 

This man indeed deserves the name of an authour ; his books will get 
reverence by age, for there .is in them such seeds of eternity, that if the 
rest be like this, they shall last till the last fire shall consume all learning. 

This was the judgment of the Pope when the first book 
was read to him, and the judgment is felt to be just. 

Hooker's life has been charmingly written by old 
Isaac Walton, the author of the * Complete Angler.' He 
was born in or near Exeter, in 1554, of poor parents, and 
would have been apprenticed to a trade, but his school- 
master begged that he might be sent to the University, 
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and by the care of his uncle and the kindness of Bishop 
Jewel, he was sent at the age of fourteen to Corpus Christi 
College in Oxford. 

On one of his journeys on foot home from college he 
called at Salisbury and dined with the good bishop, who 
at parting said : 

Richard, I will lend you a horse which hath carried me many a mile, 
and, I thank God, with much ease.' And presently delivered into his 
hand a walking staff, with which he professed he had walked through 
many parts of Germany. 

At Oxford Hooker gained many friends by the gentle- 
ness of his nature and his singular power as a tutor, and 
at the age of twenty-four he was elected Fellow of his 
college. In course of time it was his duty to preach at 
St. Paul's Cross in London, and he lodged at the * Shuna- 
mite's House ' in Watling Street, which was kept by a 
Mrs. Churchman, and she persuaded Hooker that he was 
a man of a tender constitution, and that it would be 
best for him to have a wife. 

And he, like a true Nathanael fearing no guile because he meant 
none, did give her such a power as Eleazar was trusted with, when he 
was sent to choose a wife for Isaac. Now the wife provided for him was her 
daughter Joan, who brought him neither beauty nor portion ; and for her 
conditions they were too like that wife's, which is by Solomon compared 
to a dripping house ; so that he had no reason to rejoice in the wife of 
his youth, but rather to say, ' Woe is me that I am constrained to dwell 
in the tents of Eedar.* And by this means the good man was drawn 
from the tranquillity of his coUedge, from that garden of piety, of pleasure, 
of peace and a sweet conversation, into the thorny wilderness of a busie 
world; into those corroding cares that attend a married priest and a 
countrey parsonage. 

Hooker's first living was at Drayton-Beauchamp, in 
Buckmghamshire, and from thence in 1585, through the 
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interest of his old pupils, of whom one was the son of 
the Archbishop of York, he was promoted to the Master- 
ship of the Temple. 

The time was a critical one in the history of the 
Church of England. The Martin Marprelate controversy 
was soon to burst forth with its floods of scurriUty. 
Brownists and Barrowists were giving endless trouble to 
the bishops, and both in the Church and in Parhament 
there was a strong and energetic Puritan party, who 
were striving to remodel the Church of England after 
the pattern of Calvin's at Geneva. 

A Mr. Walter Travers, who had been ordained not by 
the bishops but by the Presbytery of Antwerp, was at this 
time afternoon lecturer at the Temple, and many desu-ed 
that he should receive the Mastership. With this Mr. 
Travers, Hooker now most unwillingly found himself 
forced into controversy, and we are told that * the pulpit 
spake pure Canterbury in the morning, and Geneva in 
the afternoon.' 

* In these sermons there was little of bitterness, but 
each party brought all the reasons he was able to prove 
his adversary's opinions erroneous.' At last the Arch- 
bishop was bound to interfere, and Travers was silenced. 

Hooker thereupon determined to write a work which 
should be a sober exposition and defence of the position 
occupied by the Church of England, and of the powers 
claimed by her. * The foundation of these books was laid 
in the Temple, but he found it no fit place to finish what 
he had there designed,' and he therefore begged the 
Archbishop that he might be removed into some quiet 
parsonage, * where I may see God's blessings spring out 
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of my mother earth, and eat mine own bread in peace 
and privacy.' 

He was thereupon presented in 1591 to the living of 
Boscum, near Sarum, and there he wrote the first four 
books of the * Ecclesiastical Polity,' and they were 
published in 1594. In the next year he was presented 
to the living of Bishopsborne, near Canterbury, and there 
he finished his great work and died in 1600. 

Many men (scholars especially) went to see the man whose life and 
learning were so much admired ; and what went they out for to see ? a 
man cloathed in purple and fine linnen ? No indeed, but an obscure 
harmless man, a man in poor cloathes, his loyns usually girt in a course 
gown or canonical coat ; of a mean stature and stooping, and yet more 
lowly in the thoughts of his soul ; his body worn out not with age but 
study and holy mortifications ; his face full of heat pimples begat by his 
unactivity and sedentary life. 

The fifth book, which is very long, appeared in 1597, 
but the last three were not printed till 1662, and it is 
doubted if they are in the state in which Hooker left 
them. The first book is * concerning laws in general,' 
and it is this book which has the most enduring interest 
for general readers, and our illustrative extracts will be 
taken from it. 

In the opening he shows how easy it is to find fault 
with any established order of things, but how difficult to 
arrive at a true judgment of its nature and worth. 

He that goeth about to persuade a multitude that they are not so well 
governed as they ought to be, shall never want attentive and favourable 
hearers ; because they know the manifold defects whereunto every kind of 
regiment is subject, but the secret lets and difficulties which in publike 
proceedings are innumerable and inevitable, they have not ordinarily the 
judgement to consider. 

The statelinesse of houses, the goodlines of trees when we behold 
them delighteth the eye ; but that foundation which beareth up the one. 
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that root which ministreth unto the other nourishment and life, is in the 
bosome of the earth concealed ; and if there be at any time occasion to 
search into it, such labour is then more necessary then pleasant both to 
them which undertake it and for the lookers on. In like maner the use 
and benefite of good lawes all that live under them may enjoy with delight 
and comfort, albeit the grounds and first originall causes from whence 
they have sprong be unknown, as to the greatest part of men they are. 
But when they who withdraw their obedience pretend that the lawes 
which they should obey are corrupt and vitious, for better examination of 
their qualitie, it behooveth the very foundation and root, the highest well- 
spring and fountains of them to be discovered. 

The friends and defenders of the Church of England 
are challenged, and he accepts the challenge : 

The lawes of the Church whereby for so many ages together we have 
beene guided in the exercise of Christian religion and the service of the 
true God, our rites, customes, and orders of ecclesiasticall govemement 
are called in question. We are accused as men that will not have Christ 
Jesus to rule over them ; but have wilfully cast his statutes behinde their 
backs, hating to be reformed and made subject to the scepter of his 
discipline. Behold therefore we offer the lawes whereby we live unto 
the generall tryal and judgement of the whole world ; hartely beseeching 
Almightie God, whom wee desire to serve according to his owne will, that 
both we and others (all kinde of partiall affection being cleane laid aside) 
may have eyes to see and harts to embrace the things that in his sight 
are most acceptable. 

He treats first, with the deepest reverence, the 
eternal law which rules the operations of God : 

Dangerous it were for the feeble braine of man to wade farre into the 
doings of the most High ; whome although to knowe be life, and joy to 
make mention of his name ; yet our soundest knowledge is to know that 
we know him not as indeed he is, neither can know him ; and our safest 
eloquence concerning him is our silence, when we confesse without •con- 
fession that his glory is inexplicable, his greatnes above our capacitie 
and reach. He is above and we upon earth ; therefore it behoveth our 
wordes to be wary and fewe. 

In the last section of the book he sums up the kinds 
of law of which he has treated : 

Thus farre therefore we have endevoured in part to open, of what 
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nature and force lawes are, according onto l^eir severall kindes; the 
lawe which God with himselfe hath eternally set downe to follow in his 
owne workes ; the law which he hath made for his ciQ^tures to keepe ; 
the law of naturall and necessarie agents ; the law which angels in 
heaven obey; the lawe whereunto by the light of reason, men finde 
themselves bound, in that they are men ; the lawe which they make by 
composition for multitudes and politique societies of men to be guided 
by ; the lawe which belongeth unto each nation ; the lawe that concemetb 
the fellowship of all ; and lastly the lawe which God himself hath super- 
naturally revealed. 

He closes the first book with this magnificent 
sentence : 

Wherefore that here we may briefely end : of lawe there can be no 
lesse acknowledged then that her seate is the bosome of God, her voyce 
the harmony of the world; all thinges in heaven and earth doe her 
homage, the very least as feeling her care, and the greatest as not 
exempted from her power ; both angels, and men, and creatures of what 
condition soever though each in different sort and maner, yet all with 
uniforme consent admiring her as the mother of their peace and joy. 



SPENSER. 

Edmund Spenser, the poet whom all succeeding poets 
have loved and learned from, was, like his great prede- 
cessor Chaucer, a Londoner. In one of his latest poems 
he speaks of 

Merry London, my most kindly nurse 
That to me gave this life's first native source 
Though from another place I take my name, 
A house of ancient fame. 

Of his family little or nothing is known, but he was 
in some way related to the noble family of the Spencers. 
* The nobility of the Spencers,' says Gibbon, * has been 
illustrated and enriched by the trophies of Marlborough, 
but I exhort them to consider the " Fairy Queen " as the 
most precious Jewell of their coronet.' 
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Spenser was born about 1562, and was educated at 
the Merchant Taylors' School, and he afterwards went to 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, where he remamed from 
1569 to 1576. During these years his great contempo- 
rary Hooker was pursuing his happy course of study at 
Oxford, while Shakspere was still at the Stratford 
Grammar School, and watching with delight the players 
at Kenilworth or Coventry. 

While at Cambridge Spenser formed a warm and 
lasting friendship with Gabriel Harvey, a pedantical 
literary man of some note in Elizabeth's reign. Harvey, 
with other literary men, was very desirous that English 
poetry should be written in classical metres, and he made 
many experiments of this kind, and persuaded Spenser 
to do the like. But the poet felt that the genius of the 
English language was unsuited for such metres, and he 
gently ridiculed verses which seemed ' hke a lame gosling 
that draweth one leg after her.' 

After leaving Cambridge Spenser spent some time in 
the North of England, and there he wrote * The Shep- 
heards Calender,' a work which gained for him imme- 
diate and hearty recognition as * the new poet,' the first 
real successor to old Chaucer. The * Calender ' is a 
pastoral poem in twelve eclogues, one for each month in 
the year. Theocritus among the Greeks and Virgil 
among the Latins were the models in this kind of 
writing, and Tasso had recently written a beautiful 
pastoral poem, * Aminta.' 

The joys and sorrows of shepherd swains are the 
subjects of Spenser's poem, but real persons and real 
conditions of society are veiled under a transparent 
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allegory. Elizabeth is the * Queen of shepheards all,' 
and her father, Henry VIII. , is Pan, the god of shepherds. 
The praises of the queen are thus celebrated : 

Ye daynty Nymphs, that in this blessed Brooke 

Doe bathe your brest, 
Forsake your watrie bowres, and hether looke 

At my request : 
And eke you Virgins, that on Pamasse dwell, 
Whence floweth Helicon, the learned well, 

Help me to blaze 

Her worthy praise 
Which in her sexe doth all excell. 
See, where she sits upon the grassie greene, 

(O seemely sight !) 
Yclad in Scarlot, like a mayden Queene, 

And ermines white : 
Upon her head a Cremosin coronet, 
With Damaske roses and Daffadillies set ; 

Bay leaves betweene. 

And primroses greene 
Embellish the sweete Violet. 

In another eclogue the luxurious idle clergy are de- 
scribed as false shepherds : 

Their sheepe han crustes, and they the bread ; 

The chippes, and they the chere : 
They han the fleece, and eke the flesh, 

(O, seely sheepe the while !) 
The come is theyrs, let other thresh. 

Their handes they may not file. 
They han great stores and thriftye stockes, 

Great freendes and feeble foes ; 
What need hem caren for their flocks, 

Their boyes can looke to those. 

Spenser himself appears as Colin Clout, a shepherd 
lad in love with Eosalinde, a shepherdess who rejects his 
suit: 
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I love thilke lasse, (alas I why doe I love ?) 
And am forlorne, (alas I why am I lome ?) 
Shee deignes not my good will, but doth reprove, 
And of my rural musick holdeth scome. 
Shepheards devise she hateth as the snake 
And laughes the songs that Colin Clout doth make. 

The * Shepheards Calender' appeared in 1579, with- 
out the author's name, and with a dedication to Philip 
Sidney. 

Goe, little booke : thy self e present, 
As child whose parent is unkent, 
To him that is the president 
Of noblesse and of chevalree. 

Through the interest and friendship of Sidney, 

Spenser was introduced at court, and in 1580 he went 

as secretary with Lord Grey of Wilton to Ireland, and 

in that country he spent the rest of his life, except a few 

brief intervals, and there he wrote his greatest work, 

the 'Faerie Queene.' Lord Grey was recalled in 1582, 

and he left behind him a terrible name for pitiless 

severity, but Spenser years afterwards, in an interesting 

paper discussing the insoluble Irish question, writes of 

him as 

The good Lord Grey, most gentle, affable, loving, and temperate; 
always known to be a most just, sincere, godly, and right noble man, 
far from sternness, far from unrighteousness. 

The poet received a share in the forfeited lands of 
rebels, and in 1586 he settled at Kilcolman Castle in 
Cork, under the Galtee Hills, close to the river Awbeg, 
which he celebrates as the MuUa. In one of the 
sonnets prefixed to the * Faerie Queene,' Spenser speaks 
of his work as 

n. F 
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A simple taste 
Of the wilde fruit which salvage soyl hath bred ; 
Which being through long wars left almost waste. 
With brutish barbarisme is overspredd. 

And nowhere so well as in Ireland could the poet see 
the trackless forests through which his knights errant 
wandered. 

* The curse of God was so great [says a contempor- 
ary], and the land so barren of man and beast, that 
whosoever did travel from one end to the other of all 
Munster should not meet man, woman, or child, saving 
in cities or towns, nor yet see any beast, save foxes, 
wolves, or other ravening beasts. This is the desolation 
through which Spenser's knights pursue their solitary 
way or join company as they can. To read of Ealeigh's 
adventures with the Irish chieftains, his challenges and 
single combats, his escapes at fords and woods is Uke 
reading bits of the Faery Queen in prose.' ^ 

Spenser had been brought in Ireland into close con- 
nection withEaleigh, and, prefixed to the 'Faerie Queene,' 
there is a letter addressed to him in which the scope and 
intention of the poem are described : 

The generall end of the booke is to fashion a gentleman or noble 
person in vertuous and gentle discipline. And as Homere in the 
persons of Agamemnon and Ulysses hath ensampled a good governour 
and a vertuous man, the one in his Hias, the other in his Odysseis, so I 
labour to pourtraict in Arthure before he was king, the image of a brave 
knight perfected in the twelve private morall vertues, as Aristotle hath 
devised. In the Faerie Queene I meane glory in my generall intention, 
but in my particular I conceive the most excellent and glorious person 
of our soveraine the Queene and her kingdome in Faery land. So in 
the person of Prince Arthure I sette forth magnificence in particular, 
which vertue is the perfection of all the rest and containeth in it them 

> Church. 
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all. Bat of the xii other vertues I make xii other knights the patrones, 
for the more variety of the history ; of which these three books contain 
three. The first of the knight of the Bed Crosse, in whome I expresse 
Holynes ; the seconde of Sir Guyon, in whome I sette forthe Temperaunce; 
the third of Britomartis, a Lady Enight, in whome I picture Chastity. 

The 'Faerie Queene/ to be enjoyed, must be read in 
whole passages, for short extracts give a very imperfect 
idea of its manifold beauties. Two pictures may, how- 
ever, be given, both from the first book. 

The Lady Una, the type of the true Church, has been 
bereft by enchantment of her protecting knight, and she 
wanders forlorn. 

One day, nigh wearie of the yrkesome way, 

From her unhastie beast she did alight ; 

And on the grasse her dainty limbs did lay 

In secrete shadow, far from all mens sight : 

From her fayre head her fillet she undight, 

And layd her stole aside. Her angels face, 

As the great eye of heaven, shyned bright, 

And made a sunshine in the shady place ; 
Did never mortall eye behold such heavenly grace. 

It fortuned, out of the thickest wood 

A ramping Lyon rushed suddeinly. 

Hunting full greedy after salvage blood. 

Soone as the royall virgin he did spy, 

With gaping mouth at her ran greedily, 

To have att once devourd her tender corse 

But to the pray when as he drew more ny, 

His bloody rage aswaged with remorse, 
And, with the sight amazd, forgat his furious forse. 

In stead thereof he kist her wearie feet. 

And lickt her lilly hands with fawning tong, 

As he her wronged innocence did weet. 

0, how can beautie maister the most strong. 

And simple truth subdue avenging wrong ! 

Whose yielded pryde and proud submission. 

Still dreading death, when she had marked long. 

Her hart gan melt in great compassion ; 
And drizling teares did shed for pure affection. 

f2 
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Meanwhile the beguiled Eedcross knight has been 
led by Duessa (the false Church) to the palace of Pride, 
and this goddess comes forth. 

So forth she comes, and to her coche does clyme, 

AdomM aU with gold and girlonds gay, 

That seemd as fresh as Flora in her prime ; 

And strove to match, in roiall rich array, 

Great Junoes golden chayre ; the which, they say, 

The gods stand gazing on, when she does ride 

To Joves high hous through heavens bras-paved way, 

Drawne of fayre Pecocks, that excell in pride, 

And full of Argus eyes their tayles dispredden wide. 
But this was drawne of six unequall beasts, 
On which her six sage Counsellours did ryde 
Taught to obay their bestiall beheasts, 
With like conditions to their kindes applyde : 
Of which the first, that all the rest did guyde, 
Was sluggish Idlenesse, the nourse of sin ; 
Upon a slouthfull Asse he chose to ryde, 
Arayd in habit blacke, and amis thin. 

Like to an holy Monck, the service to begin. 
And by his side rode loathsome Gluttony, 
Deformed creature, on a filthie swyne. 
His belly was upblowne with luxury. 
And eke with fatnesse swollen were his eyne ; 
And like a Crane his necke was long and fyne, 
With which he swallowed up excessive feast, 
For want whereof poore people oft did pyne : 
And all the way, most like a brutish beast, 

He spued up his gorge, that all did him deteast. 

In 1589 the first three books were finished, and in 
the summer of that year Ealeigh came to Kilcolman, 
read the new poem, recognised its splendid merit, and 
persuaded Spenser to come with him to London. There 
he read parts of his poem to the queen, who was so 
pleased with the glowing pictures which the poet had 
drawn of her as Belphoebe, or Gloriana, or Cynthia^ that 
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she gave him a pension of 50Z. a year. In 1590 the 
book was published, and was received with a chorus of 
praise. 

In 1591 Spenser was back again at Eilcohnan, and 
in his poem of * Colin Clouts come home again ' he 
tells under a very transparent allegory the story of his 
visit to court with Ealeigh the * Shepheard of the 
Ocean.' 

In 1594 the poet was married, and he celebrated 
the event with his * Epithalamium,' a poem of over four 
hundred lines and the most magnificent marriage ode 
in any language. 

Behold, whiles she before the altar stands, 

Hearing the holy priest that to her speakes. 

And blesseth her with his two happy hands. 

How the red roses flush up in her cheekes. 

And the pure snow, with goodly vermill stayne, 

Like crimson dyde in grayne : 

That even the Angels, which continually 

About the sacred Altare doe remaine, 

Forget their service and about her fly, 

Ofte peeping in her face, that seemes more fayre, 

The more they on it stare. 

Two sons were born to him, and their names, 
Sylvanus and Peregrine, seem to show that Spenser in 
Ireland still regarded himself as an exile from home. 

The next three books of the * Faerie Queene ' were 
published in 1596, but though they contain many 
beauties they are not equal in interest to the first three 
books. 

After the poet's death a fragment of a seventh book 
was published, and in it there is the charming picture of 
the procession of the seasons and the months. 
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In 1598 another and more terrible Irish rebellion 
broke out, and Spenser was overwhelmed by it. Kil- 
colman was burnt, and the poet and his wife scarcely 
escaped with their lives, while an infant perished in the 
flames. He came to London a broken, ruined man, and 
in January 1599 he died broken-hearted in King Street. 

Spenser has been called the poet of poets. Milton 
owes much to him ; Cowley and Dryden call him master ; 
Thomson copied his stanza, and his influence is seen in 
Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats. All men praise the 
delicious harmony of his verses. 

* Spenser is the poet of our waking dreams ; and he 
has invented not only a language, but a music of his 
own for them. The undulations are infinite, like those 
of the waves of the sea ; but the effect is still the same, 
lulling the senses into a deep oblivion of the jarring 
noises of the world from which we have no wish to be 
ever recalled.* * 

THE EARLY ENGLISH DRAMA. 

As we are now approaching the period of Shakspere's 
appearance in English literature it may be well to glance 
at the condition of the English stage and drama before 
his time. As early as th^ eleventh century we hear of 
the life of St. Catharine being exhibited in the Abbey of 
Dunstable, and plays of the Passion were performed in 
Coventry and other monasteries. The players were the 
monks and choristers, and the times chosen were those 
of the great festivals of the Church. 
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At a later date these miracle or mystery plays were 
also performed by the guilds of various cities. Thus we 
find— 

The playes of Chester called the Whitson playes weare the worke of 
one Rondell, a moncke of the abbaye of Sainte Warburghe in Chester, 
who redused the whole historye of the bible into Englishe storyes in 
metter in the Engishe tounge. Then the firste mayor of Chester he caused 
the same to be played : the manner of which playes was thus : — they 
weare divided into 24 pagiantes according to the companyes of the cittie ; 
and every companye broughte forthe theire pagiant, which was the 
cariage or place which they played in. These pagiantes or carige was a 
hyghe place made like a howse with 2 rowmes beinge open on the tope ; 
in the lower rowme theie apparrelled and dressed themselves and in the 
higher rowme theie played, and theie stode upon VI wheeles. 

So at Coventry as late as 1591, at the Feast of Corpus 
Christi, the bible story was exhibited with much magni- 
ficence by the guilds, and the whole series of forty-three 
plays has been preserved. The men and women of 
Coventry had also from very early times performed an- 
nually their *storial play* of Hock Tuesday, in com- 
memoration of the overthrow of the Danes on St. Brice's 
Day in 1002. When Elizabeth visited Kenilworth in 
1575 the people of Coventry begged to be allowed to per- 
form their play before her, and the queen gave them 
leave. Kenilworth is not far from Stratford, and 
Shakspere was then in his twelfth year, and it is quite 
possible that he was there to hear and to enjoy. The 
Coventry folks also annually exhibited the pageant of 
the * Nine Worthies,' and Shakspere has lovingly com- 
memorated it in the pageant exhibited by the parson, 
schoolmaster, and pedant to please the lords and ladies 
in * Love's Labour's Lost.' 

There were also companies of professional players 
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who were retainers of some nobleman, and who under 
the protection of his name travelled through the country 
and gave their entertainments. Thus we find that while 
Shakspere was still a boy, Stratford was visited by the 
* Queen's players,' the * Earl of Worcester's players,' and 
*my lord of Leicester's players.' A writer who was 
born in the same year with Shakspere says : 

In the city of Gloucester the manner is when players come to town, 
they first attend the mayor to inform him what nobleman's servants they 
are, and so to get licence for their public playing ; and if the mayor likes 
the actors he appoints them to play their first play before himself and 
the aldermen and common council of the city, and that is called the 
mayor's play. At such a play my father took me with him, and made 
me stand between his legs as he sat upon one of the benches, where we 
saw and heard very well. The play was called the * Cradle of Security,* 
wherein was personated a king with his courtiers of several kinds, amongst 
which three ladies were in special grace with him, and they keeping him 
in delights and pleasures drew him from hearing of sermons and listening 
to good council, that in the end they got him to lie down in a cradle upon 
the stage, where these three ladies joining in a sweet song rocked him 
asleep that he snorted again. Then came forth of another door two old 
men, the one in blue with a mace on his shoulder, the other in red with 
a drawn sword in his hand, and so they two went along in a soft pace till 
at last they came to the cradle, and then the foremost old man with his 
mace struck a fearful blow upon the cradle, whereat the courtiers with the 
three ladies all vanished ; and the desolate prince starting up made a 
lamentable complaint and so was carried away by wicked spirits. This 
prince did personate the wicked of the world ; the three ladies, pride, 
oovetousness and luxury ; and the two old men, the end of the world and 
the last judgment. 

In London the chief players were the choir 'Children 
of Paules ' and the * Children of the Chapel-royal.' The 
former body were of ancient standing, but the latter had 
only recently been formed into a company of players 
under the leadership of Eichard Edwards, a poet, player, 
and singer of much note in his day. Some of his poems 
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are preserved in a miscellaneous collection called * The 
Paradise of Dainty Devices, and Shakspere has made use 
of one of his verses in * Eomeo and Juliet.' 

When griping griefes the heart doth wound 

And doleful dumps the mind oppress, 
Then musicke, with her silver sound, 

With speedy helpe doth lend redresse. 

When Elizabeth visited Oxford in 1566, Edwards 

with his choir attended her and he composed the play of 

* Palamon and Arcite,' for which he gained great praise. 

He also wrote the play of * Damon and Pythias,' and 

probably many others which are now lost. Edwards died 

in this same year 1566, and the poet Turbervil6 wrote 

his epitaph. 

Ye learned Muses nine, 

And sacred sisters all ; 
Now lay your cheerful cithrons downe 

And to lamenting fall. 
For he that led the daunce, 

The chiefest of your traine — 
I mean the man that Edwards height — * 

By cruel death is slaine. 

Before the erection of established theatres in London 
plays were acted in the yards of inns, such as the Bell 
Savage on Ludgate Hill, the Cross Keys in Gracechurch 
Street, and the Bull in Bishopsgate Street. But the feel- 
ings of the Puritans were strong against the stage, and in 
1575 players were expelled from the City, and then 
theatres were built beyond the ' liberties.' The changes in 
religion had doubtless unsettled the faith of many people, 
and we are told that * many now were wholly departed 
from the communion of the Church, and came no more 
to hear Divine service in their parish churches.' 

' is named. 
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For such people the playhouses stood open on the 
Sundays, and they crowded to them, leaving the churches 
deserted. 

A preacher at St. Paul's Cross in 1578 says — 

Wyll not a fylthye playe, wyth the blast of a trumpette, sooner call 
thyther a thousande, than an houres tolling of a bell bring to the sermon 
a hundred? Nay, even heere in the Citie, without it be at this place and 
some other certaine ordinarie audience, where shall you flnde a reason- 
able company? Whereas, if you resort to the Theatre, the Curtayne 
and other places, you shall on the Lord's day have these places with 
many others that I can not reckon, so full as possible they can throng. 



CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 



A LITTLE band of talented men— Lyly, Greene, Lodge, 
Nash, Peele, and Marlowe — were the immediate prede- 
cessors of Shakspere, and they laid the foundations of 
the romantic drama, which the great master was to en- 
rich with his wonderful creations. They were all men 
of learning. University wits, but they cast away the tram- 
mels of the unities of place and time, which belonged 
to the classical drama; and by so doing they grieved 
men of fine taste like Sidney, who wished that English 
dramas should be written on the model of Seneca. 

Where the stage should always represent but one place and one day, 
here is both many dayes and many places unartificially imagined. You 
shal have Asia of the one side and Affrick of the other and so many other 
under-kingdoms, that the player when he commeth in, must ever begin 
with telling where he is ; or els the tale will not be conceived. Now ye 
shal have three Ladies walke to gather flowers, and then ye must believe 
the stage to be a garden. By and by, we heare newes of shipwracke in 
the same place, and then wee are to blame, if we accept it not for 
a rock. Upon the backe of that comes out a hidious monster, with 
fire and smoke, and then the miserable beholders are bounde to take it 
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for a Cave. While in the meantime two armies flye in, represented with 
foure swords and bucklers, and then what harde heart will not receive it 
for a pitched fielde ? * 

Of these writers Marlowe was by far the greatest, 
and he is probably, the only one to whom Shakspere 
is greatly indebted. His blank verse, which Ben Jonson 
describes as * Marlowe's mighty line,' is regarded as a 
distinct creation, and Shakspere himself has not excelled 
his finest passages. 

Marlowe was born at Canterbury in the same year 
(1564) with Shakspere, but a few months earlier. His 
father was a shoemaker, but the boy was sent to the 
King's School in Canterbury, and from thence to Cam- 
bridge, where he took his degree in 1583. Of the next 
few years of his life nothing certain is known, and some 
think that he came to London and was an actor, others 
that he went with Sidney to the wars in the Nether- 
lands. 

But in 1588 his first great drama of * Tamburlaine 
the Great * was performed by the * Players of the Earl of 
Worcester,' and the hero's part was taken by the famous 
actor Alleyn, who afterwards founded Dulwich College. 

This play of the young poet is very extravagant both 
in plot and language, and Nash speaks of its * swelling 
bombast of a bragging blank verse,' but it is filled with 
magnificent passages and became immensely popular. 

The hero himself is thus described : 

His loftie browes in foldes do figure death 
And in their smoothnesse amitie and life ; 
About them hangs a knot of amber haire, 
Wrapped in curies, as fierce Achilles' was, 

* Apolo^ for Poetrie, 
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On which the breath of Heaven delights to play, 
Making it dance with wanton majestie. 

And he thus expresses confidence in his o\m fortunes : 

I hold the Fates bound fast in yron chaines, 
And with my hand turne FortuncL's wheel about : 
And sooner shall the sun fall from his spheare. 
Than Tamburlaine be slaine or overcome. 

After one of his early triumphs he exultingly cries ; 

* And ride in triumph through Persepolis I ' 
Is it not brave lo bee a king, Techelles ? 
Usumcasane and Theridamas, 

Is it not passing brave to be a king, 

* And ride in triumph through Persepolis ' ? 

In the following fine passage Marlowe seems to be 
expressing in the person of his hero his own boundless 
desires : 

Nature, that framed us of foure elements 
Warring within our breasts for regiment, 
Doth teach us all to have aspyring minds : 
Our soules, whose faculties can comprehend 
The wondrous architecture of the world. 
And measure every wandring planet's course, 
Still climing after knowledge infinite, 
And alwaies moving as the restles spheares. 
Will us to weare ourselves and never rest 
Untill we reach the ripest fruite of all. 

Tamburlaine has taken as his wife Zenocrate, the 
daughter of the Soldan of Damascus, who himself will 
not submit to the conqueror. Zenocrate loves Tambur- 
laine, but she grieves for her father and for the ruin 
which threatens him, and the hero is drawn by the 
conflicting feelings of love for his wife and for dominion. 

Ah, faire Zenocrate I divine Zenocrate ! 
Faire is too foule an epithete for thee, 
That in thy passion for thy countries love. 
And feare to see thy kingly father's harm, 
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With haire discheveld wipst thy watery cheeks ; 
And, like to Flora in her mornings pride. 
Shaking her silver tresses in the aire, 
Bainst on the earth resolved pearle in showers 
And sprinklest sapphyrs on thy shining face. 

When at last she dies he thus addresses her dead 
body: 

Where*ere her soule be, thou shalt stay with me, 

Embalmed with cassia, ambergris, and myrre, 

Not lapt in lead, but in a sheet of gold, 

And till I die thou shalt not be interred. 

Then in as rich a tombe as Mausolus* 

We both will rest and have an epitaph 

Writ in as many severall languages 

As I have conquered kingdomes with my sword. 

This cursed towne will I consume with fire. 

Because this place bereaved me of my love ; 

The houses, burnt, will looke as if they mourned ; 

And here will I set up her statue. 

And march about it with my mourning oampe 

Drooping and pining for Zenocrate. 

Soon after * Tamburlaine ' appeared *The Tragical 
History of Doctor Faustus/ a play which Goethe greatly 
admired and which he had thoughts of translating. It 
is marked by the same beauties and extravagances as 
Marlowe's earlier play. Faustus thus speaks of what he 
will do by the powers of magic : 

Shal I make spirits fetch me what I please, 

Besolve me of all ambiguities, 

Performe what desperate enterprise I will ? 

I'll have them flye to India for gold, 

Bansacke the ocean for orient pearle. 

And search all corners of the new-found world 

For pleasant fruites and princely delicates ; 

I'll have them reade mee strange philosophic 

And tell the secrets of all forraine kings ; 

I'll have them wall all Jermany with brass, 
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And make swift Rhine circle f aire Wertenberge ; 
I'll have them fill the publike schooles with silk, 
Wherewith the students shal be bravely clad ; 
I'll levy soldiers with the coyne they bring 
And chase the Prince of Parma from our land, 
And raigne sole king of all our provinces. 

In a later scene Helen of Troy is called up at Faustus' 
desire. 

Was this the face that lancht a thousand shippes 
And burnt the toplesse towres of Ilium ? 
Sweete Helen, make me immortall with a kisse. 
Her lips sucke forth my soule ; see where it flies \ 
Gome, Helen, come, give mee my soule againe. 
Here wil I dwel, for Heaven is in these lips 
And all is drosse that is not Helena. 
Oh I thou art fairer then the evening aire 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand starres 1 
Brighter art thou then flaming Jupiter 
When he appeard to haplesse Semele : 
More lovely then the monarke of the skie 
In wanton Arethusa's azurde arms t 

Marlowe wrote two other fine plays, 'The Jew of 
Malta ' and * Edward II.,' besides fragments of one or two 
others. He is believed to be the author of portions of 
the * Henry VI.' and possibly of some other of Shakspere's 
earliest plays. He also wrote a fine poem, * Hero and 
Leander,' from which Shakspere quotes one line in * As 
you like it.' 

Dead Shepheard ! now I find thy saw of might. 
* Who ever loved that loved not at first sight ? * 

Izaak Walton also claims the following pretty song as 
Marlowe's, though it is commonly attributed to Shak- 
spere. 

Come live with me and be my love 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and vallies, dales and fields 
And aU the craggy moantaines yields. 
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There will we sit upon the rockes 
And see the shepheards feede their flocks, 
By shallow rivers by whose falles 
Melodious birds sing madrigales. 
There will I make a bed of roses 
* With a thousand fragrant posies, 

A cap of flowers and a kirtle 
Imbrodered all with leaves of mirtle ; 
A gowne made of the finest wooll 
Which from our pretty lambes we pull, 
Faire lined slippers for the cold 
With buckles of the purest gold ; 
A belt of straw and ivie buds, 
With corral clasps and amber studs ; 
And if these pleasures may thee move. 
Then live with me and be my love. 

Marlowe was a man of wild, reckless life, and he has 
been accused, though on very insufficient evidence, of 
holding atheistical and blasphemous opinions. In 
May of 1593 he was stabbed by a serving man in a 
tavern brawl in Deptford, and to him, thus miserably cut 
off in the still opening flower of his life, we may apply 
the words of his own chorus : 

Cut is the branch that might have growne ful straight 
And bumM is ApoUoes laurel bough, 
That sometime grew within this learned man. 
Faustus is gone ! 



SHAKSPERE. 



Shakspere's youth.— William Shakspere was born 
in April 1564, in the pleasant old country town of 
Stratford-on-Avon. His father, John Shakspere, was 
baiUfif, or chief magistrate, of Stratford in 1568, and his 
mother, Mary Arden, belonged to one of the oldest War- 
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wickshire families, and she brought to her husband a 
tiny estate of arable and pasture land and a house. 
John Shakspere had land of his own, and rented more, 
and he cultivated the land and sold the produce, and 
the stories of his being a butcher, or wool merchant, or 
glover, may be dismissed as worthless. 

The boy William was sent to the Free Grammar 
School in Stratford, and when he was a man he was 
less learned than his brother authors in London, many 
of whom were University men. * He had small Latine 
and lesse Greeke,' says Ben Jonson. But he was receiv- 
ing from Nature a higher teaching than any he could 
gain from books. The neighbourhood of Stratford is a 
smiling, pleasant country through which the Avon flows 
peacefully — 

Making sweet musicke with the enameld stones, 
Giving a gentle kisse to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage.* 

Pretty hamlets— Wilmcote, Binton, Shottery, Charl- 
cote, and many others — lie within easy distance, and we 
may be sure he knew them all. * Images of mead and 
grove, of dale and upland, of forest depths, of quiet 
walks by gentle rivers, spread themselves without an 
effort over all his writings. The sports, the festivals of 
the secluded hamlet are presented by him with all the 
charms of an Arcadian age, but with a truthfulness that 
is not found in Arcadia. He wreaths all the flowers of 
the field in his delicate chaplets.' 

Proserpina, 
For the flowres now, that, frighted, thou lettst fall 
From Dysses waggon ! daffadils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 

^ Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
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The windes of March with beauty ; violets, dim 
But sweeter then the lids of Juno's eyes, 
Or Cytherea's breath.* 

In 1578, when William was fourteen years old, his 
father appears to have become greatly reduced in circum- 
stances, for he mortgaged his wife's land, and he was 
unable to meet certain claims made upon him. There 
were then living five children, of whom William was the 
eldest boy, and probably for some j^ears to come he 
worked with his father on the farm. There is also a 
tradition that he was engaged in a notary's office ; and it 
is noticed that in his writings he makes use of many 
technical legal terms and expressions, and always with 
the nicest accuracy. 

When to the BeB^ions of sweet silent thought 
I summcm up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lacke of many a thing I sought, 
And with old woes new waile my deare times' waste. 

Again in another sonnet : 

Oh that you were yourselfe ! but, love, you are 

No longer yours than you yourself here live : 
Against this comming end you should prepare, 

And your sweet semblance to some other give. 
So should that beauty which you hold in lea^e 

Find no determination ; then you were 
Yourselfe again, after yourselfes decease. 

When your sweet issue your sweete forme should bear. 

But too much stress must not be laid upon this argu- 
ment, for there is no art or profession which Shakspere 
has not laid under contribution for his beautiful and 
expressive similes. 

In November 1582, while still a youth of eighteen, 

William married Anne Hathaway, from the village of 

» Winter's Tak, 
n. G 
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Shott^ry, and a daughter, Susannah, was born to them 
the next year. His wife was seven years his senior, and 
there are reasons for thinking that Shakspere regretted 
this hasty and apparently ill-assorted match. 

Let still the woman take 
An elder than herselfe \ so weares she to him, 
So swayes she levell in her husband's heart. ^ 

For, boy, however we do praise ourselves. 
Our fancies are more giddie and infirme. 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and worne, 
Then women's are.* 

In 1585 two more children, twins, a boy and girl, 
Hamnet and Judeth, were born to Shakspere, and some 
time afterwards — perhaps the next year — he went to seek 
his fortune in London, leaving his wife and children with 
his father and mother in Stratford, 

Shakspere in London. — A very old tradition states, 
'This William, being naturally inclined to poetry and 
acting, came to London — I guess about eighteen — and 
was an actor at one of the playhouses, and did act ex- 
ceedingly well.' A later tradition runs, * He was obliged 
to leave his business and family in Warwickshire for 
some time, and shelter himself in London,' connecting 
his leaving with a story of deer-stealing at Charlcote. 
We know that three companies of players visited 
Stratford in 1584, and we may well believe that the 
young Shakspere felt moved to follow their example. In 
1587 the * Queen's Players ' visited Stratford, and per- 
haps Shakspere was already enrolled among them, and 
in 1589 his name appears in a list of sixteen who are 
described as * Her Majesty's poor players, and all of 

> Twelfth Night 
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them sharers in the Blackfriars Playhouse.' Of the 
sixteen, two, Eichard Burbadge and WilKam Kempe, 
were the Garrick and Grimaldi of that age, and two 
others, Thomas Greene and George Peele, were dramatic 
writers of some note. 

This company of the * Queen's Players,' which was 
known at first as the * Servants of the Earl of Leicester,' 
received royal letters patent in 1574, and in 1576 they 
erected the Blackfriars Theatre, just outside the city 
walls, and here Shakspere's earliest plays, his * Henry 
VI.,' * Love's Labour's Lost,' and others, were exhibited. 

We may be sure that Shakspere's success was not 
welcome to all of his fellow-poets, and one of them 
speaks thus of him : 

There is an upstart crow beautified with our feathers, that with his 
tygeri heart wrapt in a players hide^^ supposes he is as weU able to 
bumbast out a blanke verse as the best of us, and is in his owne conceit 
the onely Shake-scene in a country. 

Eobert Greene, the writer of these lines, was a man 
of genius but of most wild life, a Master of Arts of both 
Universities, and a writer of plays and pretty prose 
romances in the style of Lyly's * Euphues.' He died in 
1592 in poverty and misery, and it is thought Shakspere 
dropt a tear to his memory in 'Midsummer Night's 
Dream ' : 

The thrice three Muses mourning for the death 
Of -learning late deceased in beggary. 

Greene's prose romances were, in their way, beauti- 
ful, and were very popular, and Shakspere has closely 
followed the plot of one of them in creating his * Winter's 
Tale.' 

* * Oh, tygers heart wrapt in a woman's hide.* (Henry VI., Pt. iii.) 

o 2 
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In 1591 one greater than Greene, the poet Spenser, 
in his poem of the * Tears of the Muses,' speaks thus : 

Hie, the man whom Nature selfe had made 

To mock herselfe and truth to imitate^ 
With kindly counter under mimick shade^ 

Our pleasant Willys ah t is dead of late^ 
With whom all joy and jolly meriment 
Is also deaded and in dolour drent. 

Instead thereof scoffing Scurrilitie 
And scornful FoUie, with Contempt, is crept, 

Boiling in rymes of shameles ribaudrie, 
Without regard or due decorum kept ; 

Each idle wit at will presumes to make, 

And doth the Learned's taske upon him take. 

But that same gentle spirit from whose pen 
Large streames of honnie and sweete nectar flowe, 

Scorning the boldnes of such base-borne men, 
Which dare their follies forth so rashlie throwe, 

Doth rather choose to sit in idle cell 

Than so himselfe to mockerie to sell. 

There are difficulties about accepting this as a picture 
of Shakspere at so early a date, but it seems impossible 
to refer these beautiful lines to anyone else. In the 
period 1589-90 the Martin Marprelate controversy was 
raging, and the opposing parties attacked each other 
bitterly with plays and pamphlets, and Shakspere may 
have felt that the time was unpropitious for the reception 
of any new works of his. 

In 1594 a second or summer theatre, the Globe on 
Bankside, was built for the * Queen's Players,' and in the 
same year Shakspere dedicated his poem of * Lucrece ' to 
the young Earl of Southampton. In the previous year 
he dedicated his * Venus and Adonis ' to the same patron, 
who is reported to have given him * a thousand pounds 
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to enable him, to go through with a purchase which he 
heard he had a mind to.' 

While Shakspere was thus prospering we are told 
that he went every year to Stratford, and in 1597 he 
bought a house there called New Place, and in 1602 he 
made a purchase of land, and was looking forward to the 
time when he should retire and end his days in peace there. 

In 1598 a writer, Francis Meres, bears witness to the 
growing fame of Shakspere. 

As Plautus and Seneca are accounted the best for Comedy and Tragedy 
among the Latines, so Shakespeare among the English is the most 
excellent in both kinds for the stage : for Comedy, witness his Gentle- 
men of Verona, his Errors, his Love labors lost, his Love labours wonne, 
his Midsummers night dream, and his Merchant of Venice ; for Tragedy 
Richard the 2, Bichard the 3, Henry the 4, King John, Titus Andronicus 
and his Komeo and Juliet. 

In the same year, too, began his intimate friendship 
with Ben Jonson, whose play of * Every Man in his 
Humour ' was brought out by the * Queen's Players,' 
Shakspere taking a part. From this time must date the 
wit contests of which Fuller speaks. 

Many were the wit contests betwixt him and Ben Jonson ; which two 
I behold like a Spanish great galleon and an English man of war: 
Master Jonson (like the former) was built far higher in learning ; solid, 
but slow, in his performances. Shakespeare with the English man-of-war, 
lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, could turn with all tides, tack about, 
and take advantage of all winds by the quickness of his wit and invention. 

The closing years of Elizabeth's reign were times of 
trouble for Shakspere's friend and patron the Earl of 
Southampton, and the poet was doubtless saddened 
thereby. He had also his own domestic griefs ; his only 
son had died, and in 1601 his father was taken from 
him. The works that probably belong to this period, the 
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* Hamlet,' * Measure for Measure,' * Timon,' * As you 
like it,' * Lear,' and others, are marked by an air of sad- 
ness and weariness of the world. 

I come no more to make you laugh ; things now 
That beare a weighty and a serious brow, 
Sad, high and working, full of state and woe, 
Such noble scenes as draw the eye to flow, 
We now present.' 

The accession of the new king, James I., brought new 
fame and dignity to Shakspere. Southampton was 
released from prison; the 'King's Players' were fre- 
quently called to the Court, and Shakspere's plays were 
those most frequently performed. But the poet himself 
probably soon afterwards retired from London, though 
we do not know the exact year. 

In 1607 his daughter Susannah was married to Dr. 
John Hall, a physician of Stratford, and in 1608 a 
daughter, Elizabeth, was born to them. In this year 
Mary Shakspere, the poet's mother, died, having lived 
to see and enjoy her son's great fame. After a few 
quiet, uneventful years, spent with his wife and children 
among the scenes of his childhood, the great poet died 
on April 23, 1616, a day which is thought to be his 
birthday. His wife outlived him and died in 1623. 



SHAKSPERE'S SONNETS. 



So little is certainly known of Shakspere's life, and so 
completely does he withdraw himself from view in his 
wonderful creations, that his sonnets are regarded with 
pecuUar interest, for they seem to refer to real incidents 

» Henry VIIL 
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in the poet's life, and to reveal some of his own personal 

joys and sorrows. 

Scorn not the Sonnet ; Critic, you have frowned 
. Mindless of its just honours ; with this hey 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart,' 

But these sonnets are shro.uded in mystery. Their 
extreme beauty is apparent to all, but the order in 
which they should be arranged and the person or per- 
sons to whom they refer are quite unknown. 

In 1598 Francis Meres wrote : 

As the soul of Euphorbus was thoug}it to live in Pythagoras so the 
sweet witty soul of Ovid lives in mellifluous and honey-tongued Shake- 
speare ; witness his Venus and Adonis, his Lucrece, his sugared sonnets 
among his private friends. 

In 1609 the sonnets, one hundred and fifty-four in 
number, were published, but apparently without Shak- 
spere's sanction or assistance, and the publisher pro- 
bably gathered and arranged them as best he could. 
They are dedicated * To the onlie begetter of these in- 
suing sonnets, Mr. W. H.,' whom many believe to be 
William Herbert, the young Earl of Pembroke, the nephew 
of Philip Sidney. Others believe that W. H. is a dis- 
guise for H. W., that is, Henry Wriothsley, the young 
Earl of Southampton, Shakspere's noble friend and 
patron, to whom he dedicated the * Venus and Adonis ' 
and the * Lucrece.* 

It appears almost certain that a considerable number 
of the sonnets are addressed to some high-born and 
beautiful youth in whose society Shakspere took delight, 
finding in it a' welcome relief from the base and degrad- 
ing surroundings of his calling. 

* Wordsworth. 
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O, for my sake doe you with Fortune chide, 

The guiltie goddesse of my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide 

Than publick meanest which publick manners breeds. 
Thence comes it that my nams receives a brand 

And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it workes in^ like the dyer^s hand : 

Pitty me then, and wish I were renewed ; 
Pitty me then, deare friend, and I assure yee, 
Even that your pittie is enough to cure ma. 

In one of the sonnets he celebrates the beauty of 
his friend with an excess of praise, which was in the 
manner of the time and which seems due to Italian 
influence. 

When in the chronicle of wasted time 

I see descriptions of the fairest wights, 
And beautie making beautifull old rime, 

In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights, 
Then, in the blazon of sweet beauties best. 

Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 
I see their antique pen would have expressed 

Even such a beautie as you master now 
So all their prayses are but prophesies 

Of this our time, all you prefiguring ; 
And for they look'd but with divining eyes, 

They had not skill enough your worth to sing : 
For we, which now behold these present dayes. 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise. 

In another sonnet he says that the charms of spring 
and summer have no power to please while his friend is 
absent. 

From yon I have beene absent in the spring. 
When proud-pide Aprile, dresst in all his trim, 

Hath put a spirit of youth in everything ; 
That heavie Saturn laught and leapt with him. 

Yet nor the laies of birds, nor the sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odor and in hew, 
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Gould make me any sommer's story tell, 

Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew, 
Yet seemed it winter still, and, you away, 
As with your shaddow i with these did play. 

In another he says that the thought of his absent 
friend can charm away sorrow. 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 

I sunmion up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lacke of many a thing I sought, 

And with old woes new waile my deare times' waste. 
Then can I drowne an eye, unused to flow. 

For precious friends hid in death's datelesse night, 
And weepe afresh love's long-since canceld woe. 

And moane th' expense of many a vanisht sight. 
But if the while I thinke on thee, deare friend. 
All losses are restored, and sorrowes end. 

In several of the sonnets he playfully urges his friend 
to marry. 

When fortie winters shall besiege thy brow. 

And digge deep trenches in thy beauty's field. 
Thy youthes proud livery, so gazed on now, 

Will be a tattered weed, of small worth held : 
Then, being askt where all thy beautie lies. 

Where all the treasure of the lusty dayes ; 
To say, within thine owne deepe-sunken eyes. 

Were an all-eating shame, and thriftlesse praise. 
How much more praise deserved thy beauties use, 

If thou couldst answere— * This faire child of mine 
Shall sum my count, and make my old excuse,' 

Prooving his beautie by succession thine ! 
This were to be new-made, when thou art old. 
And see thy blood warme when thou feelst it cold. 

In a sonnet of great beauty the poet describes plain- 
tively the approach of age which is stealing upon him. 

That time of yeare thou maist in mee behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few doe hang 
Upon those boughes which shake against the cold. 
Bare ruin'd choirs where late the sweet birds sang. 
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In me thou seest the twilight of such day 

As after sunset fadeth in the west, 

Which by and hy blacke night doth take away, 

Death's second selfe, that seales up all in rest. 

In me thou^eest the glowing of such fire 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 

As the death bed whereon it must expire, 

Consum'd with that which it was nurrisht by. 

This thou perceiv'st, which makes thy love more strong 

To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 



SHAKSPERE'S EARLIER PLAYS. 

The true chronology of Shakspere's plays cannot now 
be determined exactly. Had the poet's life been spared 
a few years longer he would perhaps have prepared a full 
and authoritative edition of his works. As it is, the first 
edition of his collected plays appeared seven years after his 
death, and in the burning of the Globe Theatre in 1613 
probably many of his original manuscripts perished. 

It is true a considerable number of single plays were 
published during Shakspere's lifetime, but probably 
without his sanction or assistance, for the editors of the 
first folio edition of 1623 say, * Before, you were abused 
with divers stolen and surreptitious copies, maimed and 
deformed by the frauds and stealths of injurious im- 
postors that exposed them.' ' 

One of Shakspere's very earliest plays is thought to be 
the * Henry VI.,' of which there are now Parts I., II., and 
III. The second and third parts are recastings of two 
older plays, * The First Part of the Contention of the 
Houses of York and Lancaster,' and * The True Tragedie 
of Eichard, Duke of York,' and it is thought that Greene, 
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Marlowe, and Shakspere were the joint authors of these 
old plays, and that a year or two later Shakspere, aided 
perhaps by Marlowe, revised them, omitting and altering 
many lines of the old plays, and addjpg nearly three 
thousand new lines. 

Some have thought that Shakspere had no hand in 
the composition of the old plays, but the humorous scenes 
in which Jack Cade appears bear Shakspere's stamp, and 
they appear in the older plays, though not in so full a 
form as in the later ones. 



F1B8T Part of the 'Contention.' 

Thou hast most traitorously 
erected a grammar school to infect 
the youth of the realme; and 
against the king's crowne and 
dignity thou hast built up a paper 
mill ; nay, it will be said to thy 
face, that thou keepst men in thy 
house that daily read of bookes 
with red letters, and talk of a noune 
and verbe, and such abhomin- 
able words as no Christian eare is 
able to endure it. And besides all 
this, thou hast appointed certain 
justices of the peace in every shire, 
to hang honest men that steal for 
their living ; and because they 
could not read, thou hast hung 
them up; only for which cause 
they were most worthy to live. 



* Henry VI.' Part II. 

Thou hast most traitorously 
corrupted the youth of the realme 
in erecting a grammar schoole ; 
and whereas, before, our forefathers 
had no other bookes but the score 
and the tally, thou hast caused 
printing to be used ; and contrary 
to the king his crowne and dignity, 
thou hast built a paper mill. It 
will be prooved to thy face that thou 
hast men about thee, that usually 
talke of a noune and a verbe, and 
such abhominable words as no 
Christian eare can endure to heare. 
Thou hast appointed justices of 
peace, to call poore men before 
them about matters they were not 
able to answer. Moreover thou 
hast put them in prison; and 
because they could not reade, thou 
hast hanged them ; when indeede 
onely for that cause they have 
beene most worthy to live. 

It is thought Shakspere soon afterwards, and while 
still under the influence of Marlowe's companionship, 
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wrote his 'Eichard III.,' for the fierce energy and un- 
bridled wickedness of Eichard is in the manner of the 
author of * Tamburlaine ' and * Faustus.' 

' Eichard II.' is a less powerful work than * Eichard 
III.,' but in it Shakspere entered on a path more natural to 
his own genius, with more of beauty and less of violence, 
and before the close of the century he had completed 
with * Henry IV.' and * Henry V.' his fine series of English 
chronicle plays. ' Henry VIII.' belongs to a later time, 
and is only in part the work of Shakspere. 

These plays among their many great beauties contain 
fine passages which breathe a noble spirit of patriotism, 
as in the dying speech of Gaunt. 

This royall throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seate of Mars, 

This other Eden, demy-paradise ; 

This fortresse, built by Nature for herselfe. 

Against infection and the hand of warre ; 

This happy breed of men, this little world ; 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall. 

Or as a moate defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of lesse happier lands ; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realme, this England, 

This nurse, this teeming wombe of royal kings, 

Fear'd by their breed, and famous by their birth, 

Renowned for their deeds as farre from home 

(For Christian service, and true chivalrie) 

As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jury 

Of the world's ransome, blessed Maries Sonne ; 

This land of such deere soules, this deere, deere land 

Is now leased out (I die pronouncing it) 

Like to a tenement, or pelting farme. 

Meanwhile Shakspere had been writing a series of 
beautiful comedies, beginning probably with ' Love's 
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Labour's Lost ' and the * Comedy of Errors,' and lead- 
ing up through the * Midsummer Night's Dream ' and 
the * Merchant of Venice ' to ' Much Ado about No- 
thing ' and * Twelfth Night.' The tragedy of * Eomeo 
and JuUet ' also belongs to this early period, and in some 
of these plays there is an outpouring of beautiful fancies 
so great as to be almost a defect, and we account the 
plays * poetical rather than dramatic, because the inde- 
scribable profusion of imaginative poetry overpowers our 
senses till we can hardly observe anything else.' * 

The * Midsummer Night's Dream ' above all abounds 
with such passages, but we have space for one only. 
Oberon is sending Puck to bring a flower which has 
magical properties, and he uses language which seems to 
have been meant by the poet as a compliment to the 
virgin queen Elizabeth. 

I saw, 
Flying betweene the cold moone and the earth, 
Cupid all anned ; a certaine aime he tooke 
At a faire vestall, throned by the west, 
And loos'd his love- shaft smartly from his bow, 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts : 
But I might see young Cupid's fiery shaft 
Quenoht in the chaste beames of the watery moone ; 
And the imperiall votress passed on, 
In maiden meditation, fancy free. 
Yet markt I where the bolt of Cupid fell : 
It fell upon a little westeme flower, — 
Before, milke white, now purple with love's wound, 
And maidens call it love-in-idlenesse. 
Fetch me that flower. 



Hallam. 
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SHAKSPERE'S LATER PLAYS. 

The plays which Shakspere wrote from about 1600 onward^ 
though not less beautiful than the earlier ones, are filled 
with a deeper and sadder meaning. * There seems to 
have been a period of Shakspere's life when his heart was 
ill at ease, and ill content with the world or his own con- 
science. The memory of hours misspent, the pang of 
affection misplaced or unrequited, the experience of man's 
worser nature — these as they sank down into the depths 
of his great mind seem not only to have inspired into it 
the conception of Lear and Timon, but that of one 
primary character, the censurer of mankind. This type 
is first seen in the philosophic melancholy of Jaques (in 
* As you like it ') gazing with an undiminished serenity 
on the follies of the world. It assumes a graver cast in 
the exiled duke of the same play, and next, one rather 
more severe in the duke of * Measure for Measure.' ^ 

The mild and saddened wisdom of ' As you like it ' 
is shown in the duke's address to his companions. 

Now, my coe-mates and brothers in exile, 

Hatli not old custome made this life more sweete 

Then that of painted pompe ? Are not these woods 

More free from perill then the envious court ? 

Heere feel we not the penalty of Adam, 

The season's difference, — as the icie fang. 

And churlish chiding of the winter's winde, 

Which when it bites and blowes upon my body, 

Even till I shrinke with cold, I smile, and say. 

This is no flattery,— these are counsellors 

That feelingly persuade me what I am. 

Sweet are the uses of adversitie. 

Which like the toade, ugly and venomous. 



> Hallam. 
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Weares yet a precious Jewell in his head ; 
And this our life, exempt from publike haunt, 
Findes tongues in trees, bookes in the running brookes, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

From * Measure for Measure ' we may extract, as illus- 
trating the poet's dissatisfaction with the world and man, 
Isabella's speech. 

Could great men thunder 
As Jove himself e does, Jove would ne*er be quiet, 
For every pelting, petty officer 

Would use his heaven for thunder ; nothing but thunder. 
MercifuU heaven ! 

Thou rather, with thy sharpe and sulphrous bolt, 
Splitt'st the unwedgeable and gnarled oke. 
Than the soft myrtle : but man, proud man ! 
Dresst in a little briefe authoritie. 
Most ignorant of what he's most assured, 
His glassie essence, — like an angry ape, 
Plaies such fantastique tricks' before high heaven, 
As make the angels weepe. 

And also the sweet but sad little song : 

Take, oh, take those lips away. 

That so sweetly were forswome ; 
And those eyes, the breake of day. 

Lights that doe mislead the morne : 
But my kisses bring againe, 

bring againe, 
Seales of love, but sealed in vaine, 
sealed in vaine. 

To this period of Shakspere's Hfe belong the noble 
series of plays on Eoman history — * Julius CsBsar,' 
' Antony and Cleopatra,' and * Coriolanus ' ; and also 
the four great tragedies — 'Hamlet,' 'Othello,' *Lear,' 
and * Macbeth ' — which are undoubtedly the master- 
pieces of Shakspere's wonderful genius. 

This period of unrest and mental struggle seems to 
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have passed away, and in ' The Winter's Tale * and 
'. The Tempest,' which are perhaps his latest works, the 
poet seems to return to his earlier manner and to de- 
light in depicting scenes of romantic beauty. Shaks- 
pere was now retired to Stratford, and the village festivals 
of ' The Winter's Tale ' were such as he saw around him 
and such as he took part in when he was young. 

*The Tempest' contains Caliban, one of the most 
wonderful of Shakspere's creations, a being so brutish 
and yet with such touches of imagination. 

This island's mine, by Sycorax my mother, 

Which thou tak'st from me. When thou camest first 

Thou stroak'dst me, and mad'st much of me, wouldst give me 

Water with berries in't ; and teach me how 

To name the bigger light, and how the lesse, 

That bume by day and night ; and then I lov'd thee, 

And shew'd thee all the qualities o* the isle, 

The fresh springs, brine pits, barren place and fertil ; 

Cursed be I that did so ! All the charmes 

Of Bycorax, toades, beetles, batts light on you ! 

And again poor Caliban says : 

The isle is full of noyses, 
Sounds and sweet aires, that give delight and hurt not : 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine eares ; and sometimes voices 
That if I then had waked after long sleepe, 
Will make me sleepe againe ; and then in dreaming 
The clouds methought would open and shew riches 
Ready to drop upon me ; that when I waked 
I cride to dreame againe. 

Prospero, the gentle magician who wields such vast 
powers but uses them for such kindly purposes, may 
well be taken to symbolise Shakspere himself, and one or 
two of his speeches read like the poet's farewell to the 
world. 
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Our revels now are ended : these our actors 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into ayre, into thin ajre ; 
And, like the baselesse fabricke of this vision, 
The clowd capt towres, the gorgeous pallaces, 
The solemne temples, the great globe itselfe, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
And like this unsubstantiall pageant faded, 
Leave not a racke behinde. We are such stufte 
As dreames are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleepe. 



RALEIGH. 

Among the band of remarkable men who adorned the 
court of Elizabeth Sir Walter Ealeigh was one of the fore- 
most, but he was famed rather for what he did than for 
what he wrote. His writings are either graceful poetical 
trifles, or narratives of travel and adventure dashed off 
in his intervals of rest, or laborious historical studies 
with which he sought to relieve the terrible monotony of 
imprisonment. 

He was born in 1552 in Devon, the county of 
Jewell and Hooker and Drake and Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, the last of whom was Ealeigh's half-brother. 
Ealeigh was at Oxford with Sir Philip Sidney, and it is 
thought that he then served as volunteer with the Hugo- 
nots in France. In 1580 he went with Lord Grey 
and the poet Spenser to Ireland and took a leading part 
in the terrible slaughter at Smerwick Bay. He gained 
much renown in Ireland for valour and judgment, and 
when he returned to the English court in 1582 he was 
graciously received by the queen and was her chief 
favourite for years to come. The story of his spreading 

II. H 
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his cloak for her to walk over is well known, and it is 
said that he wrote on a pane of glass which would catch 
the queen's eye : 

Fain would I climb but that I fear to fall ; 

and that she wrote under it : 

If thy heart fail thee, then climb not at all. 

Eiches flowed fast upon him from the queen's hounty, 
estates both in England and Ireland, grants of the 
duties upon wine and wool, and much of these riches 
was expended in expeditions to colonise America. 

In the great year 1588 Ealeigh helped to beat oiBf the 
Armada, and he thus speaks of it in a work written a 
few years later : 

It is no marvell that the Spaniard should seeke by false and slandrous 
pamphlets, advisoes and letters to cover their own losse and to derogate 
from others their due honours ; seeing they were not ashamed in the 
yeare 1688 when they perposed the invasion of this land to publish in 
Bundrie languages in print, great victories in wordes which they pleaded 
to have obtained against this realme. When shortly after it was happily 
manifested in verie deed to all nations, how their navy which they termed 
invincible consisting of 240 saile of ships, not onely of their own king- 
dom but strengthened with the greatest argosies, Portugall caractes, 
Floientines and huge hulkes of other countries ; were by thirtie of her 
Majesties owne shippes of warre and a few of our own merchants beaten 
and shuffeled together even from the Lizard in Cornwall ; first to Port- 
land where they shamefully left Don Pedro de Valdes with his mighty 
shippe ; from Portland to Cales where they lost Htigo de Moncado^ and 
from Cales driven with sqjiibs from their anchors ; were chased out of 
the sight of England, round about Scotland and Ireland. With all which 
so great and terrible an ostentation they did not in all their sailing rounde 
about England so much as sink or take one ship barke, pinnes, or cock- 
bote of ours ; or even burnt so much as one sheep cote of this land. 

In 1589 Ealeigh was in Ireland, and he visited 
Spenser at Kilcolman, read the early books of the 
' Faerie Queene * and persuaded the poet to bring them 
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to London and lay them before Elizabeth. In the 
following year the poem -was published, and Ealeigh pre- 
fixed to it the following fine, though somewhat extrava- 
gant, sonnet : — 

Methought I saw the grave where Laura lay, 

Within that temple where the vestal flame 
Was wonte to burne ; and passing by that way, 

To see that burned dust of living fame, 
Whose tumbe faire love, and fairer vertue kept, 

All suddenly I saw the Faery Queene : 
At whose approch the soule of Petrarke wepte, 

And from thenceforth those graces were not scene ; 
For they this queene attended ; in whose steed 

Oblivion laid him downe on Lauras herse, 
Hereat the hardest stones were seene to bleed, 

And grones of buried ghostes the hevens did perse ; 
Where Homers spright did tremble all for griefe. 

And curst th' accesse of that celestiall thiefe. 

Here also it may be mentioned that the answer to 
Marlowe's fine song ^ Come live with me and be my 
Love ' is said by Izaak Walton to have been written by 
Ealeigh, The last three verses are — 

Thy gownes, thy shooes, thy beds of roses, 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies 
Soon breake, soon wither, soon forgotten 
In folly ripe in reason rotten. 
Thy belt of straw, and ivie buds. 
Thy corell clasps and amber studs. 
All these in me no meanes can move 
To come to thee and be thy love. 
But could youth last, and love still breed, 
Had joyes no date, nor age no neede, 
Then these delights my minde might move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 

In 1591 Ealeigh wrote a report of the last fight of 
the * Eevenge ' in which. his kinsman. Sir Eichard Gren- 
ville, fell fighting against a host of Spaniards. The ex- 
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tract referring to the Armada which has been already 
given is taken from this account, but one other may also 
be taken. 

All the powder of the "Revenge to the last barrell was now spent, all 
her pikes broken, fortie of her best men slaine, and the most part of the 
rest hurt; the mastes all beaten over board, all her tackle cut a sunder, her 
upper worke altogether rased, and in effect evened shee was with the water, 
but the verie foundation or bottom of a ship, nothing being left over head 
either for flight or defence. Syr Bichard finding himself in this distresse 
and unable anie longer to make resistance, having endured in this fifteene 
houres fight, the assault of fifteene severall Armadoes, all by toumes 
aboorde him, and that himselfe and the shippe must needes be possessed 
by the enemie who were now all cast in a ring round about him: com- 
manded the master gunner whom he knew to be a most resolute man to 
split and sinke the shippe ; that thereby nothing might remaine of glorie 
or vietorie to the Spaniards. 

In 1592 Ealeigh lost the queen's favour on account 
of his marriage, and he was excluded from her presence 
till 1596. In 1595 he went to Guiana to seek the famous 
city of El Dorado, and on his return he wrote a most in- 
teresting account of his voyage and adventures. 

He sailed up one of the mouths of the Orinoco and he 
thus describes the river banks : 

On the banks of these rivers were divers sortes of fruits good to eat, 
flowers and trees of that variety as were sufficient to make tenne volumes 
of herbals. We relieved ourselves many times with the fruits of the 
countrey and sometimes with fowle and fish. Wee saw birds of all 
colours, some carnation, some crimson, orenge tawny, purple, watchet, 
and of all other sorts both simple and mixt, as it was unto us a great 
good passing of the time to beholde them, besides the reliefe we found by 
killing some store of them with our fowling pieces, without which, having 
little or no bread and lesse drink, but onely the thicke and troubled water 
of the river, we had beene in a very hard case. 

And he thus describes one of the women of the 
country : 

A cassique that was a stranger had his* wife staying at the port where 
wee anckered and in all my life I have seldome seene a better fayoured 
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woman ; shee was of good stature, with blacke eyes, fat of body, of an 
excellent countenance, her haire almost as long as herselfe, tied up againe 
in pretie knots and it seemed shee stood not in that awe of her husband 
as the rest ; for shee spake and discoursed and dranke among the gentle- 
men and captaines, and was very pleasant, knowing her owne comelinesse, 
and taking great pride therein. I have seene a lady in England so like 
her, as but for the difference of colour I would have swome might have 
been the same. 

The following account of the drinking customs of El 
Dorado is from hearsay only : 

Those Guianians and also the borderers and all others in that tract 
which I have seene are marvellous great drunkards, in which vice I thinke 
no nation can compare with them, and at the times of their solemne 
feasts when the Emperor carowseth with his captaines, tributaries and 
governors the maner is thus. All those that pledge him are first stripped 
naked and their bodies anointed all over with a kind of white balsamm. 
When they are anointed all over, certeine servants of the Emperor having 
prepared golde made into fine powder blow it thorow hollow canes upon 
their naked bodies untill they be all shining from the foot to the head ; 
and in this sort they sit drinking by twenties and hundreds, and continue 
in drunkennesse sometimes six or seven dayes together. 

"When Queen Elizabeth died Ealeigh's good fortune 
was gone. King James received him roughly : ' On my 
soul, man, I have heard but rawly of thee,' and rightly or 
wrongly he was implicated with Cobham and others in a 
plot against the king and was condemned to die. His 
life was spared, but he remained a prisoner in the Tower 
for twelve years, from December 1603 to January 1616. 
These weary years he spent in making experiments in 
chemistry, in distilUng cordials, in poring over ancient 
records, and especially in writing his * History of the 
World.' One folio volume only was written, but four 
were intended, and the history comes down only as far as 
the wars of the Eomans with Antiochus. It is a weari- 
some book now to read, but its monotony is relieved by 
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bursts of eloquence of which one of the finest is the invo- 
cation to death with which the work closes. 

It is death alone that can suddenly make man to know himselfe. He 
tels the proud and insolent, that they ate but abjects, and humbles them 
at the instant ; makes them crie, complaine, and repent ; yea, even to 
hate their fore-passed happinesse. He takes the account of the rich and 
proves him a beggar ; a naked beggar which hath interest in nothing but 
in the gravell that fils his mouth. He holds a glasse before the eyes of 
the most beautifuU, and makes them see therein their deformitie and 
rottennesse ; and they acknowledge it. 

O eloquent just and mightie death ! Whom none could advise, t*hoa 
hast perswaded ; what none have dared, thou hast done ; and whom all 
the world hath flattered, thou only hast cast out of the world and despised ; 
thou hast drawne together all the farre stretched greatnesse, all the 
pride, crueltie, and ambition of man, and covered it all over with these 
two narrow words Hie jacet. 

Ealeigh was released from the Tower to go on his 
last expedition to Guiana, an expedition which went all 
to ruin, and then came the sad final scene of his life. 

* Ealeigh was beheaded in Old Palace yard ; he ap- 
peared on the scaffold there about eight o'clock that 
morning ; an immense crowd, all London and in a sense 
all England looking on. He had failed of finding 
Eldorados in the Indies lately ; he had failed, and also 
succeeded in many things in his time; he returned 
home " with his brain and his heart broken " as he said ; 
and the Spaniards who found King James willing, now 
wished that he should die. A very tragic scene. Such 
a man with his head grown gray ; with his strong heart 
breaking — still strength enough in it to break with 
dignity. Somewhat proudly he laid his old gray head 
on the block, as if saying, in better than words, "There 
then ! '" ^ 

» Carlyle. 
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The following quaint poem was written by Ealeigh 
' after his condenination the day before his death ' : 

Give me my Scallop-shell of Quiet, 

My staff of Faith to walk upon ; 

My scrip of joy, immortal diet, 

My bottle of Salvation. 

My gown of Glory, (Hope's true gage) 

And thus I'll take my pilgrimage 

Over the silver mountains. 

Where spring the nectar fountains. 

There will I kiss the bowl of bliss 

And drink mine everlasting fill 

Upon every milky hill. 

Then the blessed parta we'll travel, 

Strow'd with rubies thick as gravel. 

Gielings of diamonds, saphire flowers, 

High walls of coral, and pearly bowers. 

From thence to Heavens bribeless hall. 

Where no corrupted voices brawl. 

No conscience molten into gold. 

No forg'd accuser bought or sold. 

No cause deferr'd, no vain spent journey. 

For there Christ is the Kings attorney, 

Who pleads for all without degrees, 

And he hath angels but no fees. 



BACON. 

Francis Bacon, the greatest intellect save one of the 
great age of Elizabeth, was born in 1661 at York House 
in the Strand. Hi3 father Sir Nicholas Bacon was the 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, and the boy Francis was 
often in the queen's presence and 

She delighted much to confer with him and to prove him with 
questions. Unto whom he delivered himself with that gravity and 
maturity above his years, that Her Majesty would often term him, * The 
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young Lord Keeper.' Being asked by the Queen 'How old he was?* 
He answered with much discretion, being then but a boy, ' That he was 
two years younger than Her Majesty's happy reign.' With which 
answer the Queen was much taken.' 

At the age of twelve he was sent to Cambridge and 
at sixteen he was admitted an * Ancient ' of Gray's Inn, 
and he then spent a few years in France. When he was 
nineteen his father died and his hopes of advancement 
which appeared so flourishing were blighted, and for 
years we have a miserable record of efforts to gain the 
queen's favour baflSed again and again. Lord Burleigh 
and his son Eobert Cecil, though they were near kinsmen 
of Bacon, seemed to distrust him, and he was steadily 
kept in the background. He had been an earnest student 
of the law, and he did at last rise to be Lord Chancellor, 
but it was many years before he mounted the lowest step 
leading to that great elevation. His originality and the 
vastness of his intellectual aims may probably have 
caused practical men of the world to distrust him because 
they could not understand him, as in our own age ap- 
pointments requiring the exercise of only moderate 
powers were refused to Thomas Carlyle. 

In an earnest appeal to Lord Burleigh in 1591 Bacon 
speaks of himself as ' waxing now somewhat ancient ; 
one and thirty years is a great deal of sand in the hour 
glass.' It was not a vulgar ambition that incited him, 
no mere desire of ofi&cial advancement, but he rather 
wished a post that would enable him to produce some 
work worthy of the queen's acceptance. *I confess 1 
have as vast contemplative ends as I have moderate civil 
ends ; for I have taken all knowledge to he my province,^ 
* Dr. Rawley. 
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He found one warm friend at Court, the Earl of 
Essex, but even he could not obtain for Bacon the 
Attorney-generalship, which was given instead to Edward 
Coke. Bacon was sorely disappointed, and to comfort 
him and to relieve his straitened condition Essex gave 
him an estate worth £1,800. Some half-dozen years 
later Essex made mad shipwreck of his own fortunes, 
and one is pained to find Bacon appear as one of the 
* Queen's Counsel ' against him at his trial. Bacon may 
have hoped in some degree to have shielded the earl, but 
it would have been better for his own fame to have ap- 
peared for Essex or not at all. 

Meanwhile his pen had not been idle and in 1697 ap- 
peared the first edition of his famous essays, a kind of 
writing almost new to English literature. In 1680 the 
great Frenchman Montaigne had published his celebrated 
' Essais,' a work which went through many editijons, and 
which spread at once into all parts of Europe. Antony 
Bacon, the elder brother of Francis, in 1682 came into 
personal communication with Montaigne at Bordeaux, 
and no doubt Francis at an early date read and admired 
these famous * Essais.' 

Bacon's own essays though suggested by Montaigne's 
are of a different type, and he has himself described 
them as 

Certaine breif notes, sett down rather significantlye then curiously, 
which I have called Essaies. The word is late, but the thing is auncient. 
For Senecaes Epistles to Lucilius, yf one marke them well, are but 
Essaies, That is dispersed Meditacions, thoughe conveyed in the forme 
of Epistles. 

In this first edition there are but ten of the essays 
and their order is not the same as in the later editions. 
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It opens with the fine essay on * Studies ' from which 
the following are extracts, and the improvements and 
enlargements of the final edition of 1625 are shown in 
italics. 

Studies serve for pastimes, for ornaments and for abilities. Their 
chief e use for pastime is in privatenes and retiring ; for ornamente is in 
discourse and for ability is in judgement. For expert men can execute 
and perhaps judge of particulars one by one ; hut the generall counsels, 
and theplots, and marshalling of affaires come best from those that are 
learned. To spend too much time in Studies is slouth, to use them too 
much for ornament is affectation, to make judgment wholly by their 
rules, is the humour of a schoUer. 

They perfect nature and are perfected by experience. For naturall 
abilities are like natural plants^ thatneed proyning by study, and studies 
themselves doe give forth directions too much at large, except they be 
bounded in by experierwe. 

Some bookes are to bee tasted, others to bee swallowed, and some few 
to bee chewed and digested : that is some bookes are to be read only in 
partes ; others to be read, but cursorily, and some few to bee read wholly 
and with diligence and attention. 

Some bookes also may be read by deputy, and extracts made of them 
by others ; but that would be onely in the lesse important arguments, and 
the meaner sort of bookes, else distilled bookes are like common distilled 
waters ; flashy things. 

In the same volume with the essays there were joined 
twelve short Latin pieces of a religious nature called 
* Meditationes Sacrae/ and in the second edition, which 
came forth next year, they were translated under the 
title of * Eeligious Meditations.' The first is * Of the 
works of God and man.' 

God beheld all things which his hands had made, and lo they were aU 
passing good. But when man turned him about, and tooke a view of 
the works which his hands had made he found all to be vanitie and 
vexation of spirit ; wherefore if thou shalt worke in the workes of Grod 
thy sweat shall bee as an ointment of odours, and thy rest as the Sabbaoth 
of God. Thou shalt travaile in the sweate of a good conscience and 
shalt keepe holyday in the quietnesse and libertie of the sweetest con- 
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templations. But if thou shalt aspire after the glorious actes of men, 
thy working shall bee accompanied with compunction and strife, and thy 
remembrance followed with distaste and upbraidings, and justly doeth it 
come to pass towardes thee (O man) that since thou which art Gods 
worke doest him no reason in yeelding him well pleasing service, even 
thine owne workes also should rewarde thee with the like fruit of bitter- 
nesse. 

With the accession of James I. Bacon's fortunes 
brightened. He was knighted by the king, and though 
for a few years his advancement was slow it soon grew 
rapid. In the House of Commons he was a foremost 
member and in conferences with the Lords or the king 
he was often chosen to represent the House. Ben 
Jonson's description of him as an orator is very fine. 

There hapn'd in my time, one noble speaker who was full of gravity 
in his speaking. No man ever spoke more neatly, more presly, more 
weightily, or suffer'd lesse emptinesse lesse idlenesse, in what he utter'd. 
His hearers could not cough, or looke aside from him, without losse. 
Hee commanded where hee spoke, and had his judges angry and pleased 
at his devotion. No man had their affection more in his power. The 
feare of every man that heard him was lest hee should make an end. 

Bacon now hoped to realise his great scheme of re-or- 
dering and extending the realm of universal knowledge, 
and in 1605 he presented to the king his two books on 
'The Advancement of Learning.' In the introduction 
he pays a magnificent but extravagant compliment to 
the king. 

I have been touched yea, and possessed with an extreame woonder at 
those your vertues and faculties, which the philosophers call intellectuall ; 
the largenesse of your capacitie, the faithfulnesse of your memorie, the 
swiftnesse of your apprehension, the penetration of your judgement, and 
the f aoilitie and order of your elocution ; and I have often thought, that 
of all the persons living that I have knowne, your Majestic were the best 
instance to make a man of Platoes opinion that all knowledge is but 
remembrance, and that the minde of man by nature knoweth all things. 
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and hath but her owne native and originall notions (which by the strange- 
nesse and darkenesse of this tabernacle of the bodie are sequestered) againe 
revived and restored ; such a light of nature I have observed in your 
Majestie, and such a readinesse to take flame, and blaze from the least 
occasion presented or the least sparke of another's knowledge delivered. 

He deals in the course of the work with the objection 
urged against learning and science that it is. dangerous. 

It is an assured truth and a conclusion of experience, that a little or 
superficiaU knowledge of philosophic may encline the minde of man to 
atheisme, but a further proceeding therein doth bring the mind backe 
againe to religion ; for in the entrance of philosophic when the second causes 
which are next unto the senses, do offer themselves to the minde of man, 
if it dwell and stay there, it may induce some oblivion of the highest cause ; 
but when a man passeth on further, and seeth the dependance of causes, 
and the workes of providence ; then according to the allegoric of the 
poets, he will easily beleeve that the highest linke of nature's chains 
must needes be tyed to the foote of Jupiter's chaire. 

He describes and rejoices in the Eevival of Learning 
of Luther's time, but regrets the undue attention that 
had been given to the cultivation of mere niceties of 
language. 

Men began to hunt more after wordes than matter ; and more after the 
choisenesse of the phrase, and the round and cleane composition of the 
sentence, and the sweet falling of the clauses, and the varying and illus- 
tration of their workes with tropes and figures, than after the weight of 
matter, worth of subject, soundnesse of argument, life of invention, or 
depth of judgment. 

Then grew the flowing and watrie vein of Osorius the Portugall bishop 
to be in price. Then did Gar of Cambridge, and Ascham with their 
lectures and writings, almost deifie Cicero and Demosthenes and allure 
all young men that were studious unto that delicate and polished kinde 
of learning. 

In the second book Bacon made a survey of all the 
provinces of learning, and in so masterly a manner that 
the Provost of King's College Cambridge affirmed, * that 
when he had read the book " Of the Advancement of 
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Learning," he found himself in a case to begin his studies 
anew, and that he had lost all the time of his studying 
before.' In later years Bacon rewrote and enlarged this 
work in Latin, which he called the * universal language ' 
and which he regarded as nobler and more certain to 
last than English. The 'Advancement' in this its 
Latin form as the * De Augmentis Scientiarum ' is the 
first part of the * Instauratio Magna,' and the second 
part is the famous * Novum Organum,' of which king 
James said in jest it was * like the peace of God which 
passeth understanding.' 

In 1612 a new edition of the Essays was published 
in a greatly extended form. There were not ten only 
but thirty-eight, and the additional ones were in general 
longer, and with less of the pointed brevity of the early 
ones. The following extract is from the essay on 
' Marriage and Single Life.' 

He that hath wife and children hath given hostages to fortune ; for 
they are impedimentes to great enterprizes either of vertue or of mischief. 
Certainly the best workes and of greatest merit for the publique, have 
proceeded from the unmarryed or childlesse men which have sought 
eternity in memory and not in posteritye, and which both in affeccion and 
meanes have marryed and endowed the publique. 

Unmarried men are best frendes, best servauntes, not alwaies best 
subjectes, for they are light to run away and almost all fugitives are of 
that condicion. A single life is proper for Church men ; for Charity will 
hardly water the grounde where it must first fill a poole. For souldiers 
I finde the generalls commonlye in theire hortatives putt men in minde 
of theire wives and children, and I thinke the despising of Marriage 
amongst the Turkes maketh the vulgar souldior more base. 

In 1616 Bacon became Lord Chancellor with the 
title of Baron Verulam, and four years later he fell, being 
accused and on his own confession convicted of accepting 
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bribes in the administration of justice. Yet it would 
seem that he had only followed the corrupt practice of 
that age, and it was never charged against him that he 
had given unjust judgments. * I was,' he says, * the 
justest judge that was in England these fifty years. 
But it was the justest censure in Parliament that was 
these two hundred years.' 

His public life was now over and he could give himself 
up more entirely to the fulfilment of his literary and 
scientific projects. In the very year of his fall he wrote 
his * History of Henry VII.,' a work filled with passages 
of grave and pleasant irony, and showing as might be 
expected a deep insight into men and things. On the 
outbreak of the Symnel rebelUon, the Queen Dowager 
Elizabeth, the widow of Edward, was forced to take 
refuge in Bermondsey Abbey, and her estates were seized 
by the king. Hereupon Bacon remarks : 

This lady was amongst the examples of great varietie of fortune. Shee 
had first from a distressed suitor and desolate widdow beene taken in mar- 
riage by a batchelour king the goodliest personage of his time ; and even 
in his raigne she had endured a strange eclipse by the king's flight and 
temporarie depriving from the crowne. Shee was also very happie in 
that she had by him faire issue and continued his nuptiall love to the 
very end. After her husband's death she was matter of tragedie, having 
lived to see her brother beheaded, and her two sonnes deposed from the 
crowne and cruelly murthered. All this while nevertheless, shee enjoyed 
her libertie state and fortunes. But cfterwards againe upon the rise of 
the wheele, when she had a king to her sonne in law and was made grand- 
mother to a grandchild of the best sexe ; yet was she (upon darke and 
unknowne reasons, and no lesse strange pretences) precipitated and ban- 
ished the world into a nunnerie where it was almost thought dangerous 
to visit her or see her ; and where not long after she ended her life. 

The treatment of the pretender himself after the 
outbreak was quelled is thus described : 
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For Lanibert the king would not take his life, both out of magnanimitie 
taking him but as an image of wax that others had tempered and moulded ; 
and likewise out of wisdome thinking that if he suffered death, he would, 
be forgotten too soone ; but being kept alive he would be a continuall 
spectacle, and a kind of remedie against the like inchantments of people 
in time to come. For which cause he was taken into service in his court 
to a base office in his kitchin, so that hee turned a broach that had worne 
a crowne. Whereas Fortune commonly doth not bring in a comedie or 
farce after a tragedy. As to the priest, he was committed close prisoner, 
and heard of no more ; the king loving to seale up his atone dangers. 

The more serious rebellion of Perkin Warbeck is 
thus introduced : 

At this time the king began againe to be haunted with sprites by the 
magicke and curious artes of the Lady Margaret, who raysed up the ghost 
of Richard Duke of Yorke second sonne to King Edward IV to walke and 
vex the king. This was a finer counterfeit stone than Lambert Symnell 
better done, and wome upon greater hands, beeing graced after with the 
wearing of a king of France and a king of Scotland, not of a Duchesse 
of Burgundie onely. And for Simnell there was not much in him more 
than that hee was a handsome boy and did not shame his robes. But 
this youth was such a Mercuriall as the like hath seldome been knowne, 
and could make his owne part if at any time hee chanced to bee out. 

In 1625 a final and enlarged edition of the essays 
was issued, and they now numbered fifty-eight. Some 
of the additional essays are very fine, and one of the 
finest is that on * Truth ' from which the following is 
extracted : 

The first creature of Gk)d in the workes of the dayes was the light of 
the sense ; the last was the light of reason ; and his sabbath worke ever 
since is the illumination of his spirit. First he breathed light upon the 
face of the matter or chaos ; then he breathed light into the face of man, 
and still he breatheth and inspireth light into the face of his chosen. 
The poet that beautified the sect that was otherwise inferiour to the rest, 
saith yet excellently well ; It is a pleasure to stand upon the shore and 
to see ships tost upon the sea ; a pleasure to stand in the window of 
a castle and to see a battaile and tJie adventures thereof belotv. But no 
pleasure is comparable to the standing upon the vantage ground of 
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truths (a hill hot to be commanded and where the ayre is alwaies cleare 
and serene) and, to see the errours and wandrings and mists and tempests 
.in the vale below. So alwaies that this prospect be with pitty and not 
with swelling or pride. Certainly it is heaven upon earth to have a 
mans mind move in Charity, rest in providence and turn upon the poles 
of truth. 

In April of the next year, 1626, Bacon died in Lord 
Arundel's house in Highgate from the effect of a cold 
caught while questioning nature according to his wont 
and testing the power of snow to arrest putrefaction in 
meat. He was turned sixty-five but he was still strong 
and healthy, and looked forward to some years of life to 
complete the great design which he had sketched. 

Old Aubrey in his gossiping account of Bacon says 
* His Lordship was a good poet,' but the only poem of 
his which we possess is one of four verses of which the 
first runs thus : 

The world's a bubble, and the life of man 

lesse than a span, 
In his conception wretched, from the wombe, 

so to the tombe ; 
Curst from the cradle, and brought up to yeares, 

with cares and feares. 
Who then to fraile mortality shall trust. 
But limmes the water, or. but writes in dust. 

Aubrey also gives the following personal character- 
istics of Bacon which are interesting : 

His Lordship would many times have music in the next roome where 
he meditated. Every meale, according to the season of the yeare, he 
had his table strewed with sweet herbes and flowers, which he sayd did 
refresh his spirits and memorie. He would often drinke a good draught 
of strong beer to-bed-wards, to lay his working fancy asleep; which 
otherwise would keepe him from sleeping great part of the night. He 
had a delicate, lively hazel eie ; Dr. Harvey told me it was like the eie 
of a viper. 
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The Fifteenth Century.— This century is one of the most Barren 
in the literary history of England and of Europe. Hugh Campeden, 
Thomas Chestre, John Harding, Juliana Berners, and Henry 
Bradshaw, wrote poems which are forgotten and deserve to be 
forgotten. Two reasons for this intellectual slumber have been 
suggested: (1) the scholastic philosophy had for three centuries 
captivated the best intellects of Europe, but it was now found to 
be barren and unsatisfying ; (2) innovations in religion were sternly 
repressed and the spirit of inquiry was checked. In the preceding 
century Wyclif and his followers set an example of a simpler faith 
and purer life, but the new House of Lancaster persecuted the 
Lollards and postponed the Eeformation for a century. 

Invention of Printing. — This is the glory of the second half of 
the fifteenth century. The inventor was Guttenberg of Mentz, 
who in 1455 printed the beautiful Mazarin Latin Bible. The new 
art was brought into England by Caxton, who was born in Kent 
about 1422, was apprenticed to a London mercer, was sent to the 
Low Countries, and remained there for thirty years in positions of 
trust. He then entered the service of the Duchess of Burgundy 
and began to translate books fi:om the French into Enghsh, and in 
order to multiply copies he mastered the new art of printing. His 
* Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye,' and the * Game and Playe of 
the Chesse,' were probably printed at Bruges, but in 1477 he issued 
j&rom his press, in the Abbey at Westminster, *The Dictes and 
Notable Wyse Sayenges of the Phylosophers.' From that time 
till his death, in 1491, Caxton printed and translated many works, 
and was in great favour with nobles and kings. He gratified their 
tastes in his selection of books to be printed, and there is no Bible 
in the list. 

The Horte d' Arthur is one of the most interesting of Caxton's 
books. He tells us in the preface that many noble men, and 
especially King Edward IV., urged him to print the life of King 
Arthur, who was a greater hero than Charlemagne or Godfi:ey, or 
any other of the nine worthies. The work was not written by 
II. I 
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Caxton but by Sir Thomas Malory, of whom little is known, but 
who was probably a priest. He translated and compiled th« work 
from various French romances, of which the finest was that of 
* Sir Launcelot of the Lake.* Malory's work was finished about 
1470, and it was printed in 1485. 

Chevy Chase. — Several ballads of great beauty were composed in 
the fifteenth century in the north of England, but the authors are 
unknown. Of these the finest is that of Chevy Chase, which has 
been highly praised by Ben Jonson, Sir Philip Sidney, and others. 

It describes Earl Percy marching out of Northumberland with 
a great band of archers to hunt in the Cheviot, in despite of. 
Douglas, the Warden of the Scottish Marches. The hunt begins, 
but before noon the Douglas comes marching by the Tweed with 
two thousand spearmen. The battle began and raged till night ; 
both leaders were slain, and only a scanty remnant on either side 
was left. There was great lamentation in Edinburgh and London 
when news of the battle came. 

Early Scottish Poetry. — John Barbour came as a student to 
Oxford in the reign of Edward III. He afterwards became Arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen, and wrote the epic poem of * The Bruce.* 
It is in twenty books, and it describes the perils and triumphs of 
the Scottish hero, and it finishes with his death and the wedding of 
his son. Prince David. 

Barbour died in 1895, and in. that year was bom the poet-king, 
James I. At the age of ten, while on a voyage to France, he was 
captured and brought to England, where he remained in captivity 
till 1424. He was kindly treated and carefully educated, and he 
became an admirer and imitator of Chaucer. His chief, if not his 
only poem, is called the * King's Quhair,' and in it he describes, 
in the manner of Chaucer, how he first saw firom the window of 
Windsor Tower the lady who became his wife. 

Hawes and Skelton. — Stephen Hawes, in the reign of Henry VII., 
wrote the * Passetyme of Pleasure,' after the model of Chaucer's 
*• Komaunt of the Bose.' It is a picture of the life and training of 
an ideal knight. The language is musical, but the story is rather 
wearisome. Graunde Amoure, the hero, seeks and at last wins 
La Belle Pucell, and in the course of the poem, the Arts and 
Sciences, Courtesy, Old Age, and many other abstractions, appear 
as persons. 

John Skelton, poet laureate in the reign of Henry VIII., wrote 
*rude railing rimes,* attacking vigorously the corruptions of the 
clergy. In the * Bote of Colin Cloute,' the luxury of the bishops 
is described, and in the poem * Why come ye nat to Courte ? ' he 
fiercely attacks the pride and insolence of Wolsey. His * Phyllyp 
Sparowe,' is an elegy on a pet bird belonging to a nun. 
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Dunbar and Douglas. — The Scotch poets of the first half of the 
sixteenth century are the truest successors of Chaucer. Dunbar 
wrote in 1503 a fine poem, ' The Thistle and the Hose,' to celebrate 
the marriage of James IV. to Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. 
As in Chaucer's * Parlement of Briddes,' the poet describes Nature 
Bununoning all beasts, and birds, and flowers, to meet her on a 
May morning. The lion of Scotland, the rose of England, and 
the Scotch thistle, are exalted above all other beasts and flowers. 
Dunbar also wrote * The Golden Terge,' and * The Daunce.' 

Gawen Douglas was a son of the great Earl of Angus. He 
entered the church and Queen Margaret became his friend and 
patroness, and he was ^aised to the bishopric of Dunkeld. He 
incurred the enmity of the Duke of Albany and was forced to 
take refiige in England, and he died in London in 1522. His chief 
work is a translation of Virgil's iEneid, and his introductions to 
the different books are original poems of much beauty. Sir Walter 
Scott introduces the poet-bishop in * Marmion.' 

Bemers, Tyndale. — Lord Bemers, who translated Froissart, was 
in his youth a friend and companion of Henry VIII. In 1520 
he was made governor of Calais, and he died there in 1538. In 
beauty of language the translation often excels the original. 
WilUmn Tyndale was bom in 1477, and after studying at Oxford 
and Cambridge he entered the church, and was chaplain to a knight 
in Gloucestershire. He afterwards went to Germany, and at Wit- 
temberg he completed his translation of the New Testament. He 
was bitterly attacked by Sir Thomas More, and he defended himself 
in a work called * Obedience of a Christian Man.' Many attempts 
were made to destroy Tyndale, and in 1536 his enemies compassed 
his death. His translation is very beautiful, and it is the basis of 
our authorised version. 

Sir David Lyndsay was the most popular of the early Scottish 
poets. At about the age of twenty he was in service at court and 
was chief usher to the infant King James V. His wife Janet was 
also in service at court. His chief works are * The Dreme,' which 
bears some resemblance to Dante's great poem, and which contains 
notices of the poet's life ; the * Satire of the Three Estates,' which 
is a rude example of the early drama ; and the * Monarchie,' in 
which in the form of a dialogue between Experience and a Courtier 
the story of the world is traced from the Creation to the Fall of 
Jerusalem, and from thence to the Day of Judgment. Among his 
minor poems is a description of the murder of Cardinal Beaton. Sir 
Walter Scott introduces Lyndsay in * Marmion.* 

The Kew Learning — Asoham. — The capture of Constantinople in 
1458 by the Turks caused Greek learning to be dispersed over 
Western Europe. England shared in this revival of learning and 
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in 1511 St. John's College was founded in Cambridge and speedily 
became fiamous. One of the most illustrious pupils of this college 
was Boger Ascham, who entered it in 1530, and in 1538 he was 
appointed Greek reader. He wrote 'Toxophilus or the Schole of 
Shooting ' in 1646 and received a pension from King Henry VIII., 
and he was soon afterwards appointed private tutor to the Princess 
Elizabeth. In 1650 he went abroad as secretary to the ambassador 
to Charles V. and visited Louvain and Cologne and Venice and other 
famous places. After his return he was appointed Latin secretary 
to Queen Mary, and then once more private tutor to Queen Eliza- 
beth, and she greatly regretted his death in 1568. During his last 
few years he wrote * The Scholemaster,' which is his most interest- 
ing work. 

Italian Influence — Lord Surrey. — In the sixteenth century it was 
a common custom to send young English gentlemen into Italy to 
be educated, and Ascham speaks of the evil influences to which 
they were there exposed. Petrarch was the favourite poet of Italy 
and his sonnets became the great models of composition. In 1567 
Tottel the printer published a book of * Songes and Sonnettes,' the 
authors of which were various gentlemen of the Court of Henry 
VIII., and chief among them were Sir Thomas Wyatt and Henry, 
Earl of Surrey. The latter was in his youth a companion of tiie 
young Duke of Kichmond, King Henry's natural son, and in one of 
his poems he recalls the happy days they spent together at Windsor. 
Most of Surrey's sonnets are in praise of the fair Geraldine, the 
daughter of the Earl of Kildare. Surrey also made metrical 
versions of parts of the Bible, and translated two books of the iEneid. 

Sir Philip Sidney was born at Penshurst in 1554, and Ben Jonson 
celebrates the oak which was planted at his birth. As a youth he 
was remarkable for his grave and dignified bearing. He was in Paris 
at the Massacre of St. Bartholomew in 1672, and he travelled through 
other parts of Europe. He was a favourite with the Earl of Essex, 
who would gladly have had him for son-in-law. But the earl's 
daughter was married to Lord Bich, and Sidney's grief is expressed 
in the series of beautiful sonnets of Astrophel and Stella. In 1580 
he wrote at Wilton for his sister's diversion the famous romance of 
the * Arcadia.' The story is long and involved, but the language is 
melodious and many of the descriptions are very beautiful. In 
1581 he wrote the * Apology of Poetrie * in answer to the * Schoole 
of Abuse ' of Stephen Gosson. In 1686 Sidney fell fighting at 
Zutphen against the Spaniards in aid of the Dutch. 

The Beformers. — Hugh Latimer was the son of a Leicestershire 
yeoman, and was born in 1491. He was sent to Cambridge and 
studied the scholastic philosophy and neglected the Bible till his 
heart was touched by the words of the martyr Bilney.- He preached 
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before King Henry VIII. and was made Bishop of Worcester in 
1534, but he resigned the dignity in 1539. In the reign of Edward VI. 
he was again in favour, and often preached before the king or at 
St. Paul's Cross. During the last few years of Edward's reign he 
was in Lincolnshire, and a number of the sermons he preached there 
have been preserved. He was burnt at Oxford in 1555. The 
language of his sermons is vigorous and efifective, and they are fall 
of homely wit and racy anecdotes and illustrations. 

John Knox was born in 1505, and Hke Latimer he was at first 
fond of the scholastic philosophy, but was converted by the example 
of the martyr Wishsirt. After the death of Cardinal Beaton, Knox 
with others took refuge in the Castle of St. Andrews and there he 
received his call to the ministry. The Castle was besieged and 
taken by the French, and for about two years Knox was a prisoner 
in the galleys. From 1549 till the death of Edward VI. Knox was 
in England and was in great favour with the king. From 1553 to 
1559 he was a wanderer over Europe, and he was then recalled to 
Scotland by the Lords of the Congregation and he laboured un- 
weariedly as Minister of Edinburgh till his death in 1572. His 
* History of the Keformation of the Church in Scotland * contains 
many striking pictures of the times. His * First Blast of the 
Trumpet against the monstrous Regiment of Women ' gave great 
ofifence to Elizabeth, though it was not directed against her. 

Euphuism. — The * Euphues ' of John Lyly enjoyed a wonderftd 
popularity until Italian influence gave way before that of the French 
literature of the age of Louis XIV. Lyly was attached in some 
capacity to Elizabeth's court, and he wrote some six or eight plays 
which were often acted before the queen. The * Euphues' is a 
story of a young Athenian gentleman and the adventures he met 
with in a visit to Naples. He gained a bosom firiend, Philautus, 
and then robbed him of his lover, Lucilla. The lady is false to both, 
the friends are reconciled, and Euphues returns to Athens and 
philosophy. The peculiarities of Lyly's style are a perpetual 
striving after alliteration and antithesis, and a most ingenious string- 
ing together of similes. 

Hooker. — Hooker's life has been charmingly written by Izaak 
Walton, who tells of the kindness Bishop Jewel had for him, and 
also of his ill luck in marrying. He was appointed Master of the 
Temple at a time when the Puritan party were striving to remodel 
the Church of England, and the controversies into which he was 
led caused him to determine to write a sober exposition and defence 
of the position of the Church of England. The first four books of 
his great work, the * Ecclesiastical Pohty,' were written at Boscum 
near Sarum, and were published in 1594. The rest of the work was 
written at Bishopsborne, near Canterbury, where Hooker died in 
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1600. The fifth book was published in 1697, but the last three not 
till 1662, and it is thought they are not in the state in which the 
author left them. The language of the * Ecclesiastical Polity * is 
nobler and more majestic than that of any preceding prose work. 

Spenser.— Spenser, like Chaucer, was a Londoner, but was dis- 
tantly connected with the noble family of the Spencers. His first 
great work was the * Shepheard's Calender * which gained him 
hearty and immediate recognition as * the new poet.' It is in twelve 
eclogues, one for each month, and real persons and states of society 
are described under the allegory of shepherd life. In 1580 Spenser 
went with Lord Grey to Ireland where he remained for the rest of 
his life, and where he wrote the * Faerie Queene.* The first three 
books were finished in 1689, and the poet was visited by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who persuaded him to come with it to London to present it 
to the queen. Spenser describes this visit in a poem called * Colin 
Clouts come Home again.' In 1694 Spenser was married, and his 
* Epithalamium ' is the finest marriage ode in any language. Three 
other books of the * Faerie Queene * were written, and a firagment 
of a seventh book. In 1698, in the great Irish rebellion, Spenser's 
house was burnt, and he and his wife barely escaped with their lives. 
He died in London in the next year. 

The Early English Drama. — As early as the eleventh century 
plays of the * Passion ' or of the lives of Saints were performed in 
monasteries by the monks and choristers. At a later date the guilds 
of various cities performed such plays, and a series of forty-three 
Coventry plays has been preserved. When Elizabeth visited Kenil- 
worth in 1676 the people of Coventry performed their play of * Hock 
Tuesday' before her, and Shakspere may have been one of the 
spectators. There were also companies of professional players who 
travelled the country under the protection of some nobleman's name. 
In London the chief players were the choir children of * Paules ' 
and of the * Chapel Royal.' At their head was Richard Edwards, 
who was a famous poet, player, and singer, and who died in 1666. 
Plays were acted in London at first in the yards of inns, but in 
1676 the Puritans expelled the players from the city, and theatres 
were built beyond the * liberties.' We are told that the theatres 
were crowded on Sundays while the churches were empty. 

Christopher Harlowe was the greatest of the immediate pre- 
decessors of Shakspere. He was bom in 1664, and his first great 
drama, 'Tamburlaine the Great,' was performed in 1688. The 
language and the plot are very extravagant, but the play has many 
magnificent passages. Marlowe also wrote * Faustus,' * The Jew of 
Malta,' * Edward II.,' and fragments of other plays. He is also 
thought to be the author of parts of some of Shakspere's earliest 
plays. Izaak Walton claims for him the pretty song, * Come live 
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with me and be my love.' Marlowe led a wild reckless life, and he 
was killed in a tavern brawl in Deptford in May 1593. 

Shakspere was bom in April 1564. His father was chief magis- 
trate of Stratford in 1568, and appears to have been a small landed 
proprietor. William was sent to the Stratford Grammar School, 
and there his school education ended, and at the age of fourteen he 
was probably required to help his father, who was then greatly 
reduced in circumstances. In 1582 Shakspere married Anne 
Hathaway, who was seven years his senior, and a few years later he 
went to London, leaving his wife and children at Stratford. In 1589 
his name appears in the list of players in the * Blackfriars ' theatre, 
and here his * Love's Labour's Lost ' and other early plays were 
performed. Shakspere's success as a poet excited the envy of his 
fellow poets, and one of them, Robert &reene, speaks of him as * an 
upstart crow beautified with our feathers.' In 1591 Spenser, in his 
poem of the * Teares of the Muses,' has some very beautiful lines 
which seem to refer to Shakspere. In 1593 he dedicated his poem 
of * Venus and Adonis ' to the young Earl of Southampton, and 
in the following year the * Lucrece ' was dedicated to the same 
patron. In 1598 Francis Meres bears witness to the growing fame 
of Shakspere, and enumerates a number of his plays. In the same 
year his intimacy and friendship with Ben Jonson began. The 
accession of the new king, James I., brought fresh honour to 
Shakspere, but he appears to have retired not very long afterwards 
to Stratford. He died in 1616, and his wife outlived him seven 
years. 

Shakspere's Soxmets are specially interesting as they seem to refer 
to real incidents in his life. The sonnets are 154 in number, and 
they are dedicated to * Mr. W. H.,' whom some take to be the young 
Earl of Pembroke, others the young Earl of Southampton. Many 
of the sonnets seem to be addressed to some high -bom and beautiful 
youth in whose society Shakspere took delight. 

8hakspere*s Earlier Flays. — The true chronology of the plays 
cannot now be certainly fixed, as the first authorised collection was 
published seven years after the poet's death. One of his earliest 
plays was the * Henry VI.,' of which the second and third parts are 
recastings of two older plays which have been preserved. It is 
thought that Greene, Marlowe, and Shakspere were joint authors 
of these older plays. * Richard III.' also is thought to be one of 
Shakspere's early plays written while he was still under the influ- 
ence of Marlowe. In * Richard II.' Shakspere entered on a path 
more natural to his own genius, and he completed the series with 
* Henry IV.' and * Henry V.' At the same time he produced the 
series of beautiful comedies, * Midsummer Night's Dream, * Much 
Ado about Nothing,' * Twelfth Night,' and others, which are poetical 
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i'ather than dramatic, and in which the outpouring of beautiful 
fancies is so great as to be ahnost a defect. 

Shakspere's Later Plays. — The plays written after 1600 are not 
less beautiful than the earlier ones, but they are filled with a deeper 
and sadder meaning. It seems to have been * a period of Shakespeare's 
life when his heart was ill at ease, and ill content with the world 
or his own conscience.' The plays of *As You Like It' and 

* Measure for Measure ' seem to reflect this feeling. The Roman 
plays and the four great tragedies, * Hamlet,' * Othello,' *Lear,' 

* Macbeth,' belong also to this period. * The Winter's Tale ' and 

* The Tempest ' are two of the poet's very latest works, and in them 
he seems once more to be at peace with himself and to delight in 
depicting scenes of romantic beauty. Some of the speeches of 
Prospero in * The Tempest ' read like the poet's farewell to the 
world. 

Saleigh. — Sir Walter Raleigh was great in action rather than as 
a writer. He was bom in Devonshire in 1552, and in 1580 he 
went with Lord Grey to Ireland and gained great renown for 
valour and judgment. On his return to court in 1582 he was 
received with great favour, and the queen conferred great riches 
on him. In 1591 he wrote an account of the last fight of the 

* Revenge,' which Sir Richard Grenville defended with such despe- 
rate valour against the Spaniards. In 1595 he went to Guiana to 
seek the famous city of El Dorado, and on his return wrote an 
interesting account of his voyage. Raleigh's good fortune ended 
with the queen's reign. He was charged with conspiring against 
the king, and was condemned to die. His life was spared, but he 
remained a prisoner in the Tower fi:om 1603 to 1616. and there he 
wrote his * History of the World.' When he was released he was 
permitted to go on an expedition to Guiana, and on his return he 
was executed. 

Bacon. — Francis Bacon was the son of the Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal, and as a boy he engaged the attention of the queen, who 
used to call him * The young Lord Keeper.' When he was nineteen 
his father died, and his prospects of advancement were greatly 
clouded. Lord Burleigh, though a kinsman, seemed to distrust 
him and kept him in the background. The Earl of Essex was his 
one Mend at court, but the shipwreck which he made of his own 
fortunes prevented him fi*om effectually helping Bacon. In 1597 
Bacon published the first edition of his famous Essays, and other 
editions with increased numbers of essays were published in 1612 
and in 1625. With the accession of James, Bacon's fortunes 
brightened. He was one of the weightiest speakers in parliament, 
and he was knighted by the king. In 1605 he presented to James 
his two books of * The Advancement of Learning.' In later years 
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he rewrote this work in Latin and added to it the famous * Novum 
OrganonJ* In 1616 Bacon became Lord Chancellor, with the title 
of Baron Verulam, and four years later he fell. His public life was 
now over, and he gave himself up more entirely to his scientific and 
literary pursuits. He wrote his ' History of Henry VII.,* a work 
filled with passages of grave and pleasant irony. He died at High- 
gate in April 1626. Aubrey, the antiquary, gives in his gossiping 
manner some interesting peculiarities of Bacon. 
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